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| ‘THE FIRST WAITS. 
A MEDITATION FOR ALL. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gent.” 
So, Christmas is here again !— 
While the house eleeps, quiet as death, 


"Neath the midnight moon comes the Waits’ shrill tune 
And we listen and hold our breath. 


On this foggy November air, 
With clear pale gleam, like the ghost of a dream, 
It is painted every where. 
The Christmas that might have been— 
It is borne in the far-off sound, 
Down the empty street, with the tread of feet. 
That lie silent underground. | 


The Christmas that yet may be— 
Like the Bethlehem star, leads kind: 


‘Yet our life chimes past, hour by hour, fast, fast, ’ 


Few before—and many behind. 


The Christmas we have and hold, 
With a tremulous tender strain, 

Half joy, half fears—Be the psalm of the years, 
“Grief passes, blessings remain!" 


The Christmas that sure will come, 
Let us think of, at fireside fair; 
When church bells will sound o’er one small green mound, 
Which the neighbors pase to prayer. 
The Christmas that God will give— 
Long after all these are o'er, 
When is day nor night, for the Lams is our Light, 
And we live for evermore. | 


THE NEW ORLEANS MARKET. 


Our artist, Mr. Davis, some time since sent us | 


a sketch which we reproduce on page 49. It repre- 
sents our troops in New Orleans ‘‘ swapping” their 
rations of flour for tropical fruits and other farm- 
produce in the markets of New Ofleans. Flour 
has long been extremely scarce at New Orleans ; 
our brave boys, who receive a fair modicum of it 
daily as part of their ration, manage to dispose of 
it in market in such a way as, to use their own 
words, “‘to live like fighting cocks.” The scene 
is rather a striking-one. . 


THE WRECK OF THE“MONITOR:” 


Boom—boom ! 
- How the.huge waves smite her side— 
The waves she has long defied, 
In mockery of her doom! ~— 


Hark—hark!. / 
The massy rive.’snaps! 
The jointed armor gapes! ree 
The prompt wave rushes dark! | 


Creak—creak ! 

The great pumps labor fast! 

: The eager men rush past,, 

With sweat-disfigured cheek. 


Toil—toil ! 

a ship appears in sight: 
But faster comes the night, 
* And the waves with fury boil. 


More—more! 
_ The floods to the hot fires creep, 
_ And the cannonry of the deep 
_ Bates not a single roar. — 


Haste—haste ! 


eager friends within hail! 


~ Your perilous scheme will fail 
If but one breath you waste! 


Quick—quick! 

_ Lower the swiftest boat: 

» Death has them by the throat, 
_ And darkness gathers fast! 


3 Black—black ! 
’ Are the mighty rolling waves: 
But the boat a handful ‘saves, 
_ And now once more tugs back. 


ij 


ih . Vain—vain ! 
_. The sea, with an awful frown, © 
Beats the mailed warrior downy 
_ * He never will rise again! 1 


Swift—swift! 
_..Sinks the pride of the Union tars, - 
_ Away from the glowing stars 

Lo the sullen ooze and drift. 


‘OUR NEW SERIAL. 
In this Number we conclude Mr. 
Witxre magnificent Tale, 
NO NAME; and we begin the publi- 
cation of a New Story by the Author 
of ‘Mary Barton,” entitled 
A | DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 
Chis will be followed, in March, by a 
New Serial Work of Fiction by 
"CHARLES READE, D.C.L, 
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THE OPENING OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPL 


view of the characteristic perseverance of the 
American people, the repulse at Vicksburg, 
and the annoying raids of the rebel guerrillas 
upon our supply trains and railway commuzriica- 
tions out West, only render it the more certain 
that within a given space of time we. shall re- 
open the Mississippi River. Our people are not 
the sort of men whcm obstacles frighten or re- 
verses weary. The greater the difficulties. the 
greater the energy put forth to overcome them. 
Like our forefathers the English, who always 
began their wars by getting soundly thrashed by 
their enemies, and only commenced to achieve 
success when it was thought they were ex- 
hausted, we are warming to the work with each 
mishgp, and learning from each defeat how to 
secure victory hereafter. Let no man doubt for 
an instant but that our armies and our fleets will 
accomplish the business of opening the Missis- 
sippi. | 
It may serve to encourage the faint-hearted 
to state that the expeditions fitted out for the 
purpose of opening that river are entirely with- 
out parallel in history. No monarch of Europe 
ever gathered together so many men, so many 
vessels of war, and so many guns for any single 
purpose. If the figures were printed they would 
remind the reader of the semi-fabulous records 
of the expedition of Xerxes for the conquest of 
Greece. In comparison with the force com- 
manded by M‘Clernand, Grant, Banks, Porter, 
and Farragut, the allied expedition to the Crim- 
ea was an insignificant affair. Napoleon had 
perhaps more men when he set out for the in- 
vasion of Russia; but he had no maval force, 
while Porter commands a fleet which alone 
would constitute a respectable national navy. 
The British army under Wellington, which car- 
ried on the Peninsula War, was less than any 
of the flying columns of our army of the Missis- 
sippi. Lord Clyde crushed the rebellion in In- 
dia, and reduced 100,000,000 people to subjection 
with fewer men than Grant commands. Should 
the war be finally settled by a pitched battle in 


predicts, the forces engaged will probably be 
twice as numerous as those that fought at Wa- 
terloo, and our army ought to exceed that of 
the rebels by a large percentage. 

If it be asked why, with so many advantages 
and so vast a development of strength, we seem 
to make so liftle headway, the answer is, that it 
is easier to hold a strong-hold than to take it. 
The rebels choose their position, fortify them- 
selves, throw up earth-works, dig rifle-pits, 
plant their guns, and wait for us. If we suc- 
ceed, against such odds, in taking their works, 


| as we did at Fort Donelson, they fall back and 


repeat the performance elsewhere: and with so 
vast a territory as theirs, there is plerity of room 
for repeated defeats and repeated retreats to new 
strong-holds. In the end, there can be but one 
result: but it must not be forgotten that if our 
resources and our strength are great, and our 
hopes high, the job we have undertaken is of 
the most monstrous character, and its 

will most certainly ‘‘try men’s souls” at the 
North. 


Tis LOUNGIERR. 
FAIR PLAY. 
Ir there is any maxim which peculiarly express- 
es the true spirit of American civilization it is Fair 


doctrine—equal human rights upon a com- 
mon humanity. The departure in practice from 
that original doctrine has inevitably brought us to 
this sanguinary war, which is the struggle of the 
nation to restore its practice to its true faith and 
fundamental principle. In obedience to the in- 
stinct, as vital-in states as in individuals, which 
temporarily subordinates every right, every guar- 
antee, every principle, and every law to the para- 
mount necessity of self-preservation, the President, 
Commander-in-Chief, has decreed emancipation in 
the chief slave section of the country. Precisely 
as by his order, and by the necessity of the case, 
the lives of citizens are taken in battle, without 
due ordinary process of law, as by the same order 


, and necessity the supply trains and property which. 


aid the rebellion are without process of law cut off 
and seized; and in obedience to the rule of com- 
mon sense that in a state of war all persons con- 
cerned are either friends or foes, and are accord- 
ingly to be protected or coerced, he has, in the 
only way possible, summoned all the friends ot the 
Union and the country to the national standard, 
promising that all whose liberty is restrained by 
the rebels shall be protected by the supreme na- 
tional power. | 

It is a war-measure which involves the most 
vital consequences to the civilization and deve 
ment of a class of human beings, who have hitherto 
been the subjects of the most remorseless oppres- 
sion. In peace the power to take the step was 
dormant and could not beexercised. But the war 
upon the Government, waged by those who wished 


to perpetuate the injustice, awakes that sleeping 
power, clothes the President with that magnificent 


the heart of Mississippi, as Jeff Davis shrewdly © 


Play for all. Our system rests upon a very simple [ 


| 


authority, and callmg God and the world to wit- 
ness the rectitude of his purpose, and invoking the 
divine blessing and the national support upon an 
act just in itself, and justified by the national peril, 
he has spoken the word which is an edict of fair 
play to every man in the land: which at once re- 
leases a people which has been outraged, and a na- 
tion which has been unwillingly privy to injustice. 
It clears the individual conscience and the national 
escutcheon. It is an invocation of the spirit of the 
Constitution to save its form—being merely an ex- 
ercise of that supreme and irresponsible discretion, 
vested by the fundamental law in its chief magis- 
trate, during a state of war, for.its own protection.. 


This is the spirit in which the noble picture ia . 
It is‘a summary of 


this day’s paper is conceived. 
the scope of tls act, looking before and after. The 
picture shows what was in America, and what shall 
be. It commemorates the restoration of 'the na- 
tion to the faith of the fathers, and to their ex- 

intention in the practice of the Govern- 
ment they formed, and it depicts at a stroke the 
sublime scope of a measure which is in its form 
simply a necessary military order. 

Mr. Nast reveals in this. work not only the mas- 
terly skill of the artist and the eye of the poet, but 
the perception of the patriot and the heart of the 
man. His picture presents the equal humanity of 
the colored race. It shows them swayed by the 
same emotions, inspired by the same hopes, capable 
of the same human development, ag those of us who 
belong to another race. For America does not say 
that all’ men are equal in any thing but rights. 
But it does say, and, please God, will forever say 
and maintain, that all men, whether of the Shem- 
itic or anti-Shemitic families, whether Mongolians 
or Caucasians, whether Saxons or Celts, whether 
Asians, Africans, Europeans, or Americans, are 
men, and therefore are born with a natural equality 
of right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 


TO THE LOUNGER IN TRE NEXT BOX. 


Ir every Lounger could take a part in all the 


conversation which he hears around him and which 
greatly interests him, what a general talking he 
would keepup! I was very anxious, for instance, 
the other evening, when, dining at a che aouse, I 
heard a pleasant voice in the next box remark, 
‘* Well, I don’t think the negroes are worth the 
half-million of lives they are costing us”—I yas 
anxious, I say, to put my head over the box and 
say, Well, what then?” 

The remark which I heard is said in a great 
many boxes, and thought in a great many mpre. 
What is the sense of it? Suppose you do or do 
not think that the security of equal rights to every 
man is worth a war, what do you“think of a war 
to save a nation from causeless and cruel destruc- 
tién? That is the question. ‘We had not the op- 
tion of not fighting, except upon the condition of 
submission to the demands of the enemy. There 
had been no unconstitutional act upon the part of 
the Government—was there? friend in the next 
box! The new party in power did not even con- 
trol Congress, did they ? 

—What do you say? That they had made a 
great row about Slavery? Certainly they had 
freely discussed it. Was that unconstitutional ? 
They had said that they hoped to keep it within 
the States where it was. - Was that unconstitu- 

The friends of slavery, on the other hand, said 
they liked it. Did any body infringe their right 
to say so? They said they would carry it every 
where. Did any body propose any other than a 
perfectly constitutional resistance? Meanwhile 
they annulled, so far as they could, the Constitu- 
tional right of free discussion. They imprisoned 
and sold into slavery free citizens of other parts of 
the country. They brutally smote a Senator to 
the floor— 

—~Hallo ! you friend in the next box! you think 
the friends of liberty were aggravating, do you? 
Well, these things were rules before the question 
arose into general public discussion. The offense 
of the North was that it chose to resist constitu- 
tionally the effort of the South to subvert the Gov- 
ernment quietly and overrun the country with its 
extremely “ peculiar institution.” 


were very “‘aggrava ** what do you think of 
the Personal Slavery laws of the South? 

You are perfectly right fn saying that one wrong 
does not excuse another, But even allowing that 
they were wrongs, it does not lie in the mouths of 
those who have done infinitely worse wrongs, and 
change, to make this objection. 
The Personal Liberty laws were in no sense such a 


even had they been so, the course of the discon- 
tented Southerners was clearly to say, ‘‘ Here, we 
will give up our enslaving laws of your citizens, 
and we will guarantee you the same rights of 


They chose not to do so. They chose to shout 
that we trampled upon the Constitution, and then 
they fired upon the flag. Now what would you 
have done? You say that the slaves are not worth 
such bloodshed. Then you would have surren- 
dered. You would have said: ‘“‘ Any thing for a 
quiet house. We will repeal our liberty bills, and 
you shall keep your slavery bills. You shall hang 
people who say what you do not like, and we will 
mob them. You shali take your slaves into the 


Territories, and we will help you. You shall bring 


| 


them North, anJ sell them here at your pleasure. 
“Don’t let us quarrel about negroes, who are only 
fit for slaves.” 

Friend in the next box, if the nation had said 
this, who do you think that history would have 
recorded as only fit for slaves? | : 


Tux novel of * Romola,” by the author of “ Adam 
Bede,” which is now publishing in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, is one of the most striking stories that has of 
late appeared in English literature. The lofty tone, 
the power, the freshness and the beauty of the work, 
are all remarkable, while it is the most signal proof 
of the affluent genius of the author. Turning away 


from England, and the life, and motives, and char- — 


acters of to-day, she steps back four centuries; plants 
herself in Florence; makes the daughter of an old 
Italian scholar of the revival of letters her hero- 


ine; a young Greek, bright*and shallow, her hero; 


weaves her plot of the threads of tragical fate that - 


interlace two natures so entirely different ; sur- 


| rounds it with the most vivid and picturesque 


grouping of the costume, the conversation, the spir- 
it and life of the time; and develops her heyo and 
heroine into two of the most individual creations 
of modern fiction—one of the few heroines in liter- 
ature whose lofty beauty and womanly soul im- 
press the reader as they affect her lover, and one 
of the few heroes whose fascination is as intelligible 
as his weakness. 

The story is not yet ended, nor is tlte catastrophe 
discernible. But no woman has written a tale of 
such interest and power since ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” al- 
though “‘ Romola’’ differs as entirely from ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre” as the Florence of four centuries ago from 
the Yorkshire of last year. | 


SvupproseE that a Cavalier, in the time of the great 
civil war in England, had said in the King’s camp 
at Nottingham, or in his court at Oxford, “Sire, 
the Cavaliers and Roundheads are both .guilty. 
They are both responsible for the war. The limit 
of the prerogative is not the cause, but only tlie 
subject, of the war. Let us look to our own faults. 
Let us correct ourselves, your Majesty, and let us 
tell the Parliament that all its rights shall be con- 

” 


Suppose that, after king to the King in this 


vein for an hour or two, the Cavalier had added, | 


as he was leaving the royal presence, “ But, of 


course, the prerogative must be maintained, your | 


Majesty ; of course, of course 


Do you think that Charles would have counted 


much upon the sympathy or service of that gentle- 

man? Would he have called him to his Privy 

Council? Would he have given him a responsible 

—" upon the eve of Edgehill or Marston 
oor ? 

Suppose that the same words, changing King to 
Parliament, had been spoken by a member of the 
Commons, Would Hampden have trusted him? 
Would Pym have counseled with him? Would 
Cromwell have tolerated him? Would it not have 


been perfectly clear that such a Cavalier would 


have been willing to see the King defeated, and 
—— a Roundhead rad to see the Parliament hum- 

Or again, suppose that in the Continental Con- 
gress a man had said, “‘ Gentlemen, we have cer- 
tainly very much aggravated the King. If Lord 
North has been too slow,.we have palpably been 


too fast. We ought to have averted the war. © 


When our General, the worthy Mr. Washington, 
of Virginia, says to Governor Trumbull that ‘ per- 
sons who are preying upon the vitals of their coun- 
try ought not to be suffered te stalk at large,’ he 
forgets himself; he overlooks the important truth 
that a state of war is exactly the same as a state 
of peace. In fact, gentleman,'if we are to coun- 
tenance such an extravagant document as the hot- 
headed gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Jefferson, 
has prepared, where is this wartoend? How can 
we ever hope to make peace with Great Britain ? 


Let us never be deluded into forgetfulness of the | 


fact that when war is once established as this is, 
the only hope of fighting to a successful issue lies, 
not in swords and cannon, which always exasperate 
people, but in ches, and smooth talk, and 
buncomb, at which if the enemy sneer, they only 
show their ill-manners. And why should we be 
ill-mannered because they are? Does an impo- 
liteness éxcuse an impoliteness ?” 
And so on, and so on, for a couple of hours. 
Don’t you think that is the spirit that would have 
given us the victory? Don't you think that is the 
policy that would have overthrown North, and hu- 


, and have brought every na-. 


King George 

tion in the world to our side, full of sympathy and 
respect? If you had heard those words, would 
you not have believed that you heard Washing- 
ton, or Adams, or Jefferson, or Otis, or Patrick 
Henry, or General Greene, or Christopher Gads- 
den, or Old Put? Would you ever for an instarit 
have imagined that it was Conway, or Charles Lee, 
or Benedict Arnold, who was speaking ? 

There might be many similar suppositions made 
by an ingenious mind; but these will answer for 
to-day. 


‘RIGHTS AND THEIR VIOLATIONS, 

Mr. Beecuer seems to fall under the high dis- 
pleasure of the Conservatives. A few weeks since, 
while he was attending to a Maine regiment at his 
church in the evening, they daubed his house with 
filth; and a few evenings since they threatened to 
mob him if he lectured in a town in New Jersey. 
Nevertheless he did lecture, and the only Conserva- 
tive demonstration was a hooting and howling as 
he returtied to the cars. Now it is an interesting 
and suggestive fact that if, instead of ministering 
to our soldiers, he had gone to his church to set 
forth the sinfulness of Northern men in exasperat- 
ing Wigfall and Toombs, his house would not have 
been defiled. And if he had gone to Elizabeth to 


| 
; | SUPPOSE, AND SUPPOSE. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: | A Do you say the North passed Personal Liberty 
ie bills? Did you ever read one of them? Do you 
oa t | know what they proposed? Of course you do not. 
F a But even assuming them to be exactly what you 
} | suppose them to be, that is, a legalized State re- 
{ | sistance to the national law, have you asked why 
| t they were passed? Simply because your friends 
i ‘| of the slave-holding interest had for many years 
absolutely nullified the mational Constitution by 
cin > | State laws imprisoning and.selling citizens of other 
esi | States without the least charge of crime. You 
| : | I : think that the Personal Li laws of the North 
| 
flat and scornful violation of the Constitution as 
- | the laws of the South enslaving free citizens. But 
you secure to us, and do you. repeal 
your Personal Liberty laws.” 
| 
Author of “Ir 1s never Too Late 
Menp,’*¢ 
’ lecture the Jerseymen upon their duty of letting 
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our wayward sisters go, the Conservatives would 
not have threatened trouble. We do not know the 
subject of his lecture. But we judge, as the Con- 
servatives probably judged, from his antecedents, 
_ that there was danger he might say that people 
ought not to seil other people’s babies merely be- 
cause they were poor and helpless ; and that is a 
little more.than Conservatism can stand. 

We say Conservatism, and we say it advisedly. 
The party which claims that name to-day is the 
party which has always favored and incited riots 
for the suppression of free speech in time of perfect 
quiet, and which now complains because in a time 
of extreme public peril some few men have been 
silenced by the Government. The party which to- 
day assumes to be Conservative is the party which 
has always said, when the peace has been broken by 

_ @ mob on account of a speech or lecture which the 
inciters of the mob did not like, ‘‘ Of course ; served 
him right. Let him shut up his d—— mouth!” 
The leaders of the puilic riots in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and New Yo: and Syracuse, in the win- 
ters of 1859-60, were \vhat is called “ respectable” 
men, under whose guidance and support the rabble 
acfed; and these ‘‘ respectable” men are now the 
chief pillars of the Conservative party, which isso 
overwhelmed at the arbitrary invasion of the rights 
of speech by that hoary and appalling despot, 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Moreover, this same Conservative party is the 

same party which at that time frankly and openly 
_ defended the destruction of the plainest constitu- 

tional rights at the South. If a man was tarred 
and feathered in Georgia or Arkansas, *‘ Of course,” 
they said, ‘‘ why didn’t he hold histongue? If we 
could only force these fellows to be silent here at 
‘the North, we shouldn’t all be in danger of being 
hung when we go into a slave State.” 

On the other hand, when Toombs lectured in 
Boston, was he mobbed? When Yancey made a 
tour through the North, in the very heat of a tre- 

mendous political canvass, was he mobbed? When, 

a little earlier, the dull Simms and the sentimental 
Thompson lectured in the Lyceums—were they 
mobbed? No, never. The newspapers of this 
pseudo-conservatism unblushingly declare that the 
‘* Free-speech party” is very zealous for its own 
speech, and very inimical to that of others. It is 
simply untrue. Astreet-mob gathered against an 
- unpepulgr speaker by the anti-slavery party in this 
country is an event almost, if not altogether un- 
known. While the innumerable threats and riot- 
ous attempts come the free public discussion of 
important public questions by American citizens 


~have always been instigated, and often led by those 


who now claim, as they then claimed, to be Con- 
servative; and, therefore, while we would not hold 
any party responsible for the excesses of its indi- 
vidual members, the truth of history justifies us in 
the assertion that the spirit of the Conservative 


y in this country has favored and still favors | 


part 
the most lawless ahd dangerous assaults upon in- 
dividual rights. 

To attempt to extenuate such street-mobs by the 
arrest by Government in time of war of men who 
are trying to embarrass and defeat its efforts to save 
' itself from destruction is futile and foolish. The 
Government has not suppressed free speech. It 
has tolerated not only honest criticism but the most 
venomous attacks in the interest of disunion and re- 
bellion. In the confusion of the sudden burst of 
the war it stopped Schnabel’s mouth for a little 
while; but soon released him, and has permitted 
Vallandigham, and Van Buren, and Rynders to 
say exactly what they chose. . We certainly do 
not claim that the Government is infallible, or has 
made no mistakes. But we do claim, and history 
will confirm, that the friends of that Government, 
those who brought it into power and those who sus- 
tain it now, are not only the especial friends of the 
natural rights of all men, but of the constitutional 
privileges of American citizens—while the party 
that now calls itself Conservative not only denies 
the rights of man, but systematically, in time of 
perfect peace, connives at the violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens. 


A PLUM FOR THE DISCONSOLATE. 


THEnre is one consolation in contemplating the 
Proclamation, and that is, that one man, at least, 
is pleased. Whatman? No other than our way- 
ward sister Van Buren. On the 13th of July, 1849, 
he made a speech in Cleveland, Ohio. Will you 
taste a plum from it, this fine morning? Here it 
is, at your service: 

“Yet there is one Shing to be done to 


perfect this proud fabric [the government}, and render it. 


as enduring as time. Strike the manacles from the slave, 
and elevate him to the position of a moral, rational, in- 
telligent, and, if need be, a POLITICAL BEING!” 

. It is clear what Mr. Van Buren went to Wash- 
ington for. It was to urge the President not to 
falter. And the President has done the very thing 
which our wayward sister thought was the only 
thing wanting to make the government eternal ! 


_CHANCEINBATTIR 
Srm Epwarp Cust, a retired British General, 
who was contemporary with all the great wars of 


. this century, has been writing theirannals. Two 
of his volumes cover 


Trafalgar and 
hagen; Assaye, Laswarree, Delhi, Agra; aiid 


Talavera—with lesser fights by sea and land. 

Such a book has a most timely interest ; and one 
of its chief morals is the truth which General Na- 
_ pier always so strongly stated, that the event of 
every battle is in a great degree a matter of chance. 
In a position sn to cavalry, a dashing charge 
may turn defeat into victory. Or again, as at 
Waterloo, an unseen road, which Napolc an did not 
know, may baffle the shrewdest plan, and wrest 
from your hands the victory already grasped. 

Thus, in speaking of Marengo, which was the 
first overwhelming triumph of the First Consul— 
making him, as General Cust thinks, Emperor—he 


of the cen- 


says: ‘‘ The personal fame accruing to him as the 
victor and director of the contest has been greatly 
exaggerated. The battle was clearly lost at four 
o’clock ; and had the Austrian General been where 
he ought to have been, there was nothing in the 
renewed combinations of Napoleon which could 
have carried the day. when the Austrians 
were surprised, and at one blow deprived both of . 
Melas and De Zach, so slight an event as a snecess- 
ful charge of cavalry was enough tq change com- 
pletely the state of affairs, and to convert defeat 
into victory.” 

If we bore such facts in mind, “we should not 
suffer ourselves to be profoundly depressed or fool- 
ishly elated’ by the success of any single engage- 
ment. We should neither suppose that “ the back- , 
bone of the rebellion” was broken because Vicks- 
burg, for instance, was taken; nor that there was 
no longer any hope for mankind and civil liberty 
because Burnside was not successful at Fredericks- 
burg. Marengo alone would certainly not have 
made Napoleon Emperor. So no single victory, 
but continued success ates, will the revel- 
lion. | 
| a AMUSING BOOK. 

Mr. SrerpHen C. Masset, otherwise “‘ Colonel 
Jeems Pipes of Pipesville,”’ has in the press of 
Carleton an autobiographical work, called ‘‘ Drift- 
ing About.” The title precisely expresses the 
scope and character of the book. ‘‘ Colonel Jeems” 
carries his reader with him all over the world. He 
drifts from Botany Bay to St. Peter’s ; from eating 
Pot with the King of the Sandwich Islands to rid- 
ing upon a donxey through the bazars of Cairo. 
From California and Oregon and Australia he 
passes to India, where he arrives during the Sepoy 
rebellion. His shrewd eye shows him in all these 
lands and scenes ‘the most striking and amusing 
points, and his ready pen nimbly sketches them for 
the companions who wish to have all the pleasure 
of drifting without the annoyances, And as the 
work will be ‘‘ comically illustrated,” whoever se- 
lects ‘‘Colonel Jeems” as his guide, philosopher, 
and friend in a rapid circumnavigation of the globe 
will hardly fail to be diverted and instructed. — 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
A Hove ror tu Lazy.—The sun wouldn’t be ea bright 
as he is if it were not for his early rising. 


There was a 

One day her 
And to show she was vexed 

She gave such a slap to her sister. 


' There was.a young lady of 
Her eyes Were the bigness 
he repl “ve got 
Which I put to my nose when it bleeds.” — | 


And she said, with a smile, 
build these bare churches too narrow." 


The first apple was eaten by the first pal. | 


“ Man is placed in this world as a spectator; w wher he 
tired of wondering at all the novelties about him, and not 

till then, does he desire to be made acquainted with the 
wonders, 


— 


We are told that in hey sheer sheep by ma- 
chinery. We should bere tag this had been a) sheer 
im possibility. 


that never happened, 


‘We hire teed tol“takh carey "at comes ‘oon enough 
whether we want to take it or not. 


One kind of mortar is designed,to-a chinks ; 
er to make them. ad r 


Judy ha to open soma 
el <0, about for some time, ex 
ed, Upon my couatene, then, but they are mighty 


keeping 


| hard 


Carriage accidents may be avoided in winter 
the horses’ shoes and the driver's bottle well 


A correspondent, writes to, ask bow much the walt of 
time measures round ? 


Mosquitoes are like doctors, they never lt blood withot 
running up a bill. 

is “* struck off the rolls.” 


+7 


celebrated wit, asked 
Sir?" **In silence,” was the reply. 


they have no eyes. 


Beauty i stronger woset than loving words te 
women woo us more than we do them. 


eounda dy tbat ship of war, when atc, hoop 
every one of her guns in 


are gloves unsalable?—When they are kept on 


Are the mimutes relating to an affair of honor always 
drawn up by the seconds? 


| 


1: we grasp quicksilver, and 


Pressures in the money-market are far less pleasant to 
young people than pressures in the love-market. 


The commonest way to mea ato buy and not pay. 


DOMESTIC IN TELLIGEN Ce: 


be bestowed 


in the Patent 

A bill to reimburse Minnesota for expenditures in- 

Indian hostilities was referred to 
The resolution regarding State 


mittee. After an executive session the Senate adjourned. 
for an order g the Jews 

ment was laid on the table by a vote of 56 against 53. 
A resolution of thanks to General Butler for his energet- 
ic, able, and humane edministration of affairs in the De- 


pt 
and several members spoke in favor 
of measure. 


a motion was made to la 


of Ohio, 
in su of the The debate on 


the E bill or al me Be of state prisoners was then re- 
sumed. Sauls , of Delaware, severely de- 
nounced the Aah while Senator Anthony, of 


van the execution of the 


A resolution, he Secretary of the Treasury 
wh Whe he han mel 
and why the fends tie authorized to be sold, if 


necessary, to make such payments, have not been 
was adopted. The ye eee of the member elect from 


erred. 
ng and interesting debate occurred on national ae 
in which Messrs. Stevens of Pennsylvania, Dunia ot 
Kentucky, Thomas of Massachusetts, Olin of New 

and Levejoy of Illinois participated. 

On Friday, 7th, in the Senate, a bill for the consireitiem 
of a ship canal canal from the Mississippi River to Lake Michi. 
gan, 80 as to admit of the passage of armed vessels, and to 

the locks of Erie and Oswego canals in New York,, 
to adapt them to the defense of the Northern lakes, was 
introduced and ered to be printed. Senator Willey 
bill to aid Western Virginia in 
ore nal extinguishment of slavery in that State. bill 
vag as the punishment of persons convicted of crime 
trict of Columbia by confinement in the prisons 
of States, was passed. Senator Collamer introd a bill 
uthorizing suits to be instituted by persons who may 
ave been wronged by reason of summary arrest, and for 
the transfer of such suits to the Cirenit Court of the United 
States. The bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
The joint resolution for the queen payment of the army 
and navy was back the Finance — omunittee. 
by 
teers for the defense of Tennessee, were + Scr 
Military Committee. The bill making for 
the executive, legislative, and ot the 
Government was The Consular and 

Appropriation bill was passed. The remainder of the ses- 

sion was devoted to general debate on national topics, in 


pated. 
Both Houses adjourned till Monday. 
On Monday, 12th, in the Senate, the bill providing for a 
further issue of bonds and United States notes, with a view 
to the prompt payment of the army and navy, was passed. 
‘A resolution requesting the to inform the Senate 
what measures have been Confiscation 


the ld, and tho of 
the army. The bill relative to arbi arrests was taken 
and Senator Wilkinson, of made a speech, 

in which he charged the Demoerats tting to break 
Quarter- Meigs 


with disloyalty. . 

by 23 against 13.—In the House, a ution 
Committee from the 


to the Ways and Means fur- 
ther consideration of the bill reducing the duty on im- 
er per, and that the same be in the House 
orth was laid on the table. e committee were in- 
structed into cy of reducing 


udiciary inquiry 
to the expediency of granting one and uty 


Stevens introduced a bill providing for nent of 
150,000 negroes in the tary service. A to lay 
it on the table was against 838—and the bill was 


tended for the Southern A resolution was also adopt- 
| ed requesting the President to comm the corres 
ence, if any be, between the Department and :! 


the Whole the bill providing ways and means sup- 
of the Government was taken up, and Mr. Spauiding 
an important speech on subject. He con- 


| 


a@ test of the sense of the House ont. 


if 


into 


A message from the Senate, ann 

tor Pearce, of Maryland, was recei 
which a weve 


OUR REPULSE AT VICKSBURG. 

General Sherman's 
on 3d on transports, closely followed by the rebel advance, 
whieh, coming in ange ofthe gun-boats, were drives back 
with severe loss. Our loss, as near as could be 
was six hundred killed, one thousand five handred wound- 
ed, and one thousand 

‘A council of war was held on 4th on boand the 


by which the 


hich they too rapidly and reinforced, 
while the Unionists had he 


legraphic from General Pemberton to the 
rebel of War, dated on the 8th, sa 
up the river; that 


could all attacks. The rebel Gen- 
erals Pe are in The 
rebel forees have reinforced to the extent of sixty 


field- Our losses in tion. are from two 
thousand five hundred to in killed, wound. 
must have 


fF 
af 


in bis g it, anys 


7 
Ee 


had back to Tullahoma, 
give his army rest. Tullahoma is situated on Rock 
seventy-one miles from Nashville and thirty-two from 


Jeff Davis has been making a at Mobile, 
in which he talks hop and boastingly of the ultimate 
suecese of the South over “the Y who are seeking 
to enchain us in the same with them- 

— 


_ off the desert island Venezuela, 
where she took in coal from a vessel awaiting her there. 
The San Jacinto arrived -four hours 
after the pirate left. 


ROUGE, 


disaster was the wark of rebel incendiaries,” 


A REWARD FOR BUTLER’S HEAD, P 


4 
i 


1; 


ENGLAND. 


tibutes to his mamery, after 
the House 3 


the MexicanMinister at Washington relative toexportations 
contraband of war from any of our ports to those of Mexica 
The death of the late Senator Jamea A. Pearce, of Maryland, ’ 
was then announced, and, after eulogies on the deceased by 
different members, the Senate, out of respect to his mem- ; 

ory, adjourned.——In the House, the Speaker announced 
Messrs. Fenton of New ‘Yorks Kellogg of Dlimois, Wads- 
worth of Kentucky, and English of Connecticat, as a ape- 
cia] committee to inquire the neces- 
: sity of a direct railroad between New York aad Washing. 
| mails, ce pes arms and war The House then 
| | ttee of the Whole om the bill to provide 
' means for the support of Government, and Mr. 
CONGRESS. Morrill, of Verm ke at some oa the subject. 
Om Wednesday, January, in the Senate, the Military of Sena- 
Committee made a report ing the swords of honor 
belonging to.the late. rebel General Twiggs. The Com- 
mittee recommend that.one of the swords EE 
upon General Butler, another deposited in the library of 
the Mili Academy at West Point, and the third be 
risoners was then taken up, and Senator Field, of New 
ae made a speech defending the enw of suspending 
the writ of Aabeasg corpus, etc. The bill empowering the 
President. to issue letters of marque was referred to the 
Naval Committee. The bill —— the pay of officers 
of the army who absent 
days was passed. A bill was introd: so muc is St G 7 
of the act establishing the grade of Line officers in the navy of the < 
as authorizes the appointment of rear-admirals and ¢om- determined at this thee that it Y ae be again 

modores on the retired list; referred to the Naval Com- | 
to attempt any thing further against Vicksburg the 
a The rebels had means of communication : 

! of receiving reinforcements. It was, 
expedient that the campaign should be abandoned for the 
partment of the Gulf was offered. A motion to lay it on if , 
the table was negatived—27 against 77. The resolution 
and that the city was stren P da | 
till Thursday week, and the House urned; 
On Thursday, 6th, in the Senate, the Military Commit- pay 
tee reported back the bill to raise volunteers for the defense and sisty guns in battery, besides large pumbe 
of Kentucky, with an amendment asa substitute. A joint 
resolution giving the thanks of Congress to General Rose- 
crans and his army, for their gallantry at Murfreesboro, 
was referred. The bill to tax bank-bills and fractional 
currency was EXPEDITION UP WHITE RIVER. 
Dispatches from Memphis state that Commodore Porter’s i 
squadron, together with a land force under General M‘Cler- 
nand, have gone up the White River. General Grant had 
Novermment. arrived at Memphis. Holly Springs is said to be neariyz 
utive session the Senate adjourned.——In the House, a bill consumed. 
was reported providing ways and means for the support of RECAPTURE OF GALVESTON. 
the Government. The Treasury Bank bill was reported 
back with a negative recommendation. A resolution ten- 
dering the thanks of the House to General Butler, for his 
Galt aes tere the of Department of the 
Gulf, was ado a vote to A resolution cail- 
NURSERY, RHYMES. ing for a daailed report of operations connected with the 
her, ble—S1 against 50, On motion of Mr. Du it was re- 
solved that the Attorney-General be seunaanen to inform 
the House whether the law for the confiscation of rebel 
, property has been enforced in the District of Columbi 
ball? Se and if not, the reason for 
ture 
There was a young lady of Harrow, dred. 
Who would go to church in a barrow ; 
Tt stuck in the ais not exceed 300. Our loss is estimated at 160 
200 taken prisoners, 
4N ATTACE ON SPRINGFIELD. 
the rebels, 6000 strong, under Generals 
Marmaduke and Burbridge, made an attack on the town 
of Springfield, Missouri, and opened fire upon it without 
giving notice to remove the women and children. Gen- 
eral Brown defended the town. A body of fully 1000 reb- 
el rag 4 were visible, drawn up in line of batile. | 
— On 12th General Curtis telegraphed to General Halleck 
that our troops; under Colonel Crabb, at Springfield, had 
repulsed the rebels at that place at every advance, and 
then held the town. Our men behaved gallantly. We 
lost only 17 killed. The enemy were in full retreat, and 
General Curtis had three columns in pursuit of them. 
Thirty-five of the rebels were killed, and a large number 
of wounded were left in our hands, a 
AFFAIRS IN TENNESSEE. 
¥ 
: boro, and on the ao and Chattanooga Rail- 
road, where it intercepts the M‘Minnvilie and Manchester 
| “The enemy (Gene has advanced his line 
of the enormities, secaling out 
most outrageous vate prop- 
' erty, robbing peaceable citizens, and running off negroez." 
orke ANOTHER SPEECH FROM JEFF DAVIS. ! 
. enforcement of such act, was adopted. A resolution re- 
questing the come on the of the War to re- 
rt the causes of the non-execution Confiscation act, ; 
jally in the District of Calum was ted. No- Tue ALABAMA.” 
The Alabama a to have turned up on the 12th 
of Asia, 
Lints on Giags.—The following lines are vis- 
ible on a window-pane of the Hotel des Pays-Bas, Spa, 
| ana, how occu General was totally destro 
aces fire on the 26th of December. The and all the 
Love thou but one, and only one, uty oD rags. a, 
And let that one be me. of the President's emancipation proclamation was intro- 
Why should the stars be the best astronomers ?—Be- 
cause they have studded (studied) the heavens ever since 
the creation. for 
only wished to keep her hand in. 
A garrylous barber happening to be called on to shave _ 
ap shall I shave you, ner aic fae till Wednesc Committe 
cluded by. saying th: Dy OT sould ne FOREIGN NEWS. 
national finances be maintained and the Union restored. — 
On Tuesday, 13th, in the Senate, the petition in favor 
of mediation ig our affairs by Switzerland was reported 
back from the Foreign A@sizs Committen with’ the rec- A MBETING OF WORKING MES, 
ommendstion that it gor working men of Manchester have made an import 
agreed to. A bill for the pecs sree ant demonstration in support of the cause of the American 
the field was introduced and referred. A ution was Union, expressing at the same time thelr approval <f te 
adopted requesting the President to furnish the Senate | war and emancipation policy of President by the 
with all official correspondence in reference to the capture | adoption of an address of congratulation to him. The . 
of British vessels carrying articles contraband of war in- | Mayor of Manchester presided, but not in his official a ~ | 
| kson, ex-coachman of Jeff Da- 
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UP THE WIRE DURING AN ACTION 


Stretched on the 


warmth arougd. 


THE ARMY TELEG 
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raised on light poles, made expressly for the pur- 


pose, on convenient trees, or trailed along fences. 
The wire and the instrument can be easily carried 


in a cart, which as it proceeds unwinds the wire, . 


and, whens connection is made, becomes the 


telegrapb-office. Where the cart can not go the 

men carry the drum of wire by hand. In the pic- 

ture the cart has come to a halt, and the signal- 

men are hastening along—some with the drum, 

while others with holes for the 
les,.upon which it is rapidly eta 

oe The n machine is a simple one, worked by a han- 


‘dle, which is passed around a dial-plate marked 
* with numerals and the alphabet. By stopping at 


| 


| 


show 


the necessary letters a message is easily spelled 


out upon the instrument at the other end of the | 


line, which répeats by a pointer every move on the 
dial-plate. ‘The whole thing is so simple that any 
man able to read and write can work it with fa- 
cility.” 

Mr. Davis shows us, on page 53, 

AN ARMY SIGNAL-STATION AT NIGHT. 

The signal corps is one of the most hard-worked 

and deserving bodies in the service. All day and 


all night these signalmen are kept busy telegraph- . 


ing news of movements and orders from one end of 
the army to the other, by the.aid of their ingcruta- 
ble si rnals, 


@ according of Congress, in the Year 1962, 


_ (Enter ‘to Act 
- by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the Dis- 


trict Dourt for the Southern District of New York.) 
‘NO NAME. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR. OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE," “DEAD SEORET,” 
ETO., ETO. 


IL:LUSTRATED BY JOHN M'LENAN. 


Frinted from the Manuscript and 
early |Proof- sheets purchased by the 
etors of ** Harper’s Weekly.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 
first glance round the room 
ed her the letter on the table. The address, 
as the doctor had predicted, broke the news the 
momentshe looked at it. 

Not a-‘word escaped her. She sat down by 
the table, pale and silent, with the letter in her 
lap. vice she attempted to open it, and twice 
she put 4 back again. The by-gone time was 
not alone in her mind as she looked at her sis- 
ter’s handwriting—the fear of Kirke was there 
with it. ‘* My past life!” she thought. “ What 
~~ he think of me when he knows my past 

ife?” 

She made another effort and broke the seal. 
A second letter dropped out of the inclosure, 
addressed. to her in a handwriting with which 
she was not familiar.. She put the second let- 
ter aside, and read the lines which Norah had 
written: | 

Ventwor, Istz or Wicnt, August 24. 

**My DEAREST MaGDALEN,— When you read 
this letter, try to think we have only been part- 
ed since yesterday, and dismiss from your mind 
(as I have dismissed from mine) the past and 
all that belongs to it. » 


to weary you by writing along letter. Is it wrong 


to tell that I am the happiest woman liv- 
ing? I hope not, for I can’t keep the secret to 
myself. 


‘**My darling, prepare yourself for the great- 


| est surprise I have ever caused you. I am mar- 


ried. It is only a week to-day since I parted 
with my old name—it is only a week since I 
have been the happy wife of 
f St. Crux. | is 
**There were difficulties, at first, in the way 
pf our marriage, some of them, I am afraid, of 


~ my making. Happily for me, my husband knew, 


tb an end. Patience! 


from the beginning, that I really loved him; he 
gave me a second chance of telling him so after 
I had lost the first, and, as you see, I was wise 
enough to take it, You ought to be especially 


the cause of it. If I had not gone to Aldbor- 


| -@ugh to search for the lost trace of Pn 
same 


George had not been brought there, at 
me, bv cit mces in which you were con- 
rned, my! husband and I might never have 


et. When we look back to our first impres- 


ons of each other we look back to you. 
| “JT must keep my promise not to 
bring this 


weary you ; 
(sorely against my will) 
patience!—I shall see 
George and I are both coming to 


seon. 
_ London to take you back with us to Ventnor. 


This is my husband's invitation, mind, as well as 
mine. Don't suppose I married him, M 


- until I had taught him to think of you as I think 


boving 


—+-to wish with my Wighes, and to hope with 

hopes. I could say 80 wuch more about this’ so 
much more about Georgt,if I might only give 
my thoughts and bowl ap théeown way. But I 
must leave Miss at hePawn ial re- 


ta guess whet it is. You might guess for ages, 

and be no nearer than you are now to a discov- 

ie .** Your affectionate sister, 

| Bartram.” 

[apvep By mss GARTH. ] 

‘“ My pear Caiup,—If I had ever lost my old 
of you, I should feel my 


, heart again now when I know that it has 


God to restore you to us from the brink of the 
I add these lines to your sister’s letter 


Tint not sare that you are quite s0 ft. 


“‘T am strictly forbidden not to agitate you, or 


nterested, my love, in this marriage, for you are . 


‘whether I ever saw 
think that of me!’’s 


to say Yes or No— 

and I will write to Shanklin by the next post. 
* Always yours affectionately, 
Garrs.” 


grown with the growth of her gratitude 
man who had saved her, fighting on 
side. All the higher impulses of her nature, 
which had never, from first to last, let her err 
with impunity—which had tortured her, before 
her marriage and after it, with the remorse that 


the light of its own immortal life, the truth rose 


ery of the lost fortune was her sister's triumph; 

not hers, she had victoriously trampled down 
all little jealousies and all mean regrets; she 
could say in her heart of hearts, ‘* Norah has 
deserved it!” . | 


The day wore.on. She absorbed in ‘her 
own thoughts, and heedless 0. the second letter, 
which she had not opened yet until Kirke’s re- 
turn. 
He on the landing outside, ee a 
ing the door a little way only, asked, without 


entering the-room, if she wanted any thing that’ 


he could send her. She begged him to come in. 
His face was worn and weary; he looked older 
than she had seen him look yet. 
my letter on the table for me?” she asked. 


“‘Yes. I put it there at the doctor’s request.” | 


wid | the doctor told you it was from 
my sister? She is coming to see me, and Miss 
Garth is coming to see me. They will thank 
you for all your goodness to me better than I 
can 


“I have no claim on their thanks,” he an- 


swered, sternly. ‘*‘What I have done was not 
done for them but for you.” He waited a little 
and looked at her. His face would have be- 
trayed him in that look; his voice would have 
betrayed him in the next words he spoke, if she 
had. not guessed the truth already.  ‘‘ When 
your friends come here,” he resumed, ‘‘ they 
will take you away, I suppose, to some better 
than this?” 


‘‘'They can take me to no place,” she said, 
gently, **which I shall think of as I think of 
the place where you found me. They can take 
me to no dearer friend than the friend who has 
saved my life.” 

There was a moment's silence between them. 

** We have been very happy here,” he went 
on, in lower and lower tones. ‘‘ You won't for- 
get me when we have said good-by ?” 

She turned pale as the words passed his lips ; 
and, Jeaying her chair, knelt down at the table, 
so as to look up into his face, and to force him 
to look into hers. _ | en 

“Why do you talk of it?” she asked. “We 
are not going to say good-by—at least not yet. 

**T thonght—” began. 

“ee t your friends were | 

She eagerly interrupted him: ‘‘Do 
I would go away with any , she “even 
with the, dearest relation ve in the world, 
and leave you here, not knowing.and not 

again? Qh, you don’t 
sionate tears springing inte her eyes—‘' I’m sure 
you don’t think that of me!” 


he as suddenly as she had 
: to her chair. y 

in terms that reminded her of the hard 
which still remained unfulfilled—the 
necessity vf telling him the story of the past. 
Not an ided of concealing that story from his 
knowledge crossed her mind. ‘+ Will he love 


mé; when he knows the truth, as he loves me 


“Did you put 


think 


! to approach the subject in his presence without 


now?” That was her only thought as she tried 


fromit. 
‘* Let us put my own feelings out of the ques. 
tion,” she said. ‘There is a reason for my not 
going away, unless I first have the assurance of 


seeing again. You have a claim—the stron- 
gest ad of an 


make no claim,” he ‘said; hastily, “I 


| wish to know nothing which it distresses you to 


ae Tos be always done your duty,” she re 
You have always your duty, re- 
“Joined, with a faint smile. ' ‘‘Let me take ex- 


enough to be your father,” he said, 
‘*‘ Duty is more easily done at my age 
than if is at yours.” . 

His age was eo constantly in his mind now 
that he fancied it must be in her mind too. She 
had never given it a thought. The reference he 
had just, made to it did not divert her for a mo- 


ment ‘from the subject on which she was speak- 
him. 


ing to 
** You don’t know how I value your good opin- 


| ion of me,” she said, resolutely to sus- 
i tain her sinking courage. ‘* How can I 


your kindness, how can I feel that I am worthy 
of your regard, until I have opened my heart to 
yon? Qh, don’t encourage me in my own mis- 
erable weakness! Help me to tell the truth— 
force me to tell it, for my own sake, if not for 
ours 
” He was deeply moved by the fervent sincerity 
ata 

*¢ You shall tell it,” he said. ‘‘ You are right 
—and I was wrong.” He waited a little, and 


considered. ‘* Would it be easier to ee. he 
asked; with delicate consideration for her, ‘‘to 
write it than fo tell it?” . 

She caught ; ‘at the ‘Far 


easier,” she replied, ~"J can be sure of myself— 
T can be sure of hiding nothing from you, if I 
write it. Don’t write to me, on your side!” she 
added suddenly, sceing, with a woman’s instinct- 
ive quickness of pensétration, the danger of total- 
ly renouncing pally nya influence over him. 


#* Wait till we. meet, ‘and tell me with your own 
lips what yon think.” 
“Where shall I tell it?” 


‘**Here, where 


ought me back to life, and where I have first 
learned to. know you. I can bear the hardest 
words you say tc me, ‘if you will only say them 
in this room. It is impossible I can -be away 
longer than a month; a month will be 


‘*Here,” she said, eagerly, 


| you found me helpless—here, 


She stopped confusedly. ‘‘I am thinking of 
she said, when I ought to be thinking 

you. You have your own occupations, and 
your own friends. Will you decide for us? 
| Will you say how it shall be?” 

shall be as wish. If you. come 
in a month, you find me here.” 

‘Will it cause you no sacrifice of your own 
comfort and your own plans?” | ) 

*¢ It will cause me nothing,” he replied, “ but 
a journey back to the City.” He rose and took 
his hat. ‘I must go there at once,” he added, 
‘¢ or I shall not be in time.” 

‘*It is a promise between ug?” she said, and 
held out her hand. 

‘*Yes,” he answered, a little sadly. 
promise.”’- 

Slight as.it was, the shade of melancholy in 
his manner pained her. Forgetting all other 
anxieties in the anxiety to cheer him, she gently 
pressed the hand he gave ‘her. ‘“‘If that won 
tell him the truth,” she thought, ‘‘ nothing will.” 

It failed to tell him the truth—but it forced 
a question on his mind which he had not ven- 
tured to ask himself before. ‘‘ Is it her guati- 
tude or her love that is ing to me?” he 
wondered. “If I was only a younger man, 
— almost hope it was her love.” ‘That ter- 
ri 


“Tt ise 


ible sum in subtraction, ‘which had first 
sented Sty told him 

again as he left 
from ~one, at 


house. He took twenty in- 


medi and not i 
looked at the signature. To pr: 


and more than enough. If I come back—” 


‘| heard of 


into the hold of an English vessel—and 
sneaked in, accordingly, at Hong-Kong 


situation would -have been 


i 


: 


—not a by any eld- 
erly widow ofa rich colonist. Is it necessary to 
say that she forthwith became a 
in. his misfortunes? Is it 


best place in one of the best offices in London ; 
he didn’t deserve an equally good chance in one 
of the best mercantile houses in China; he didn’t 
deserve food, clothing, pity, and a free passage 
home—and he got them Last, not least, he 
didn’t even deserve to marry a woman old enough 
to be his grandmother—and he has done it. Not 
five minutes since I sent his wedding-cards out 
to the dust-hole, and tossed the letter that came 
with them into the fire. The last piece of in- 
formation which that letter contains is, that he 
and his wife are looking out for eo 
to suit them. Mark words, will get 
one of the best estates in land; a seat in the 
House of Commons will follow as a matter of 
course; and one of the legislators of this Ass- 
ridden country will be—My . >vr! 
“If you are the sensible girl I-have always 
taken you for, you have long since learned to 
rate Frank at his true value, and the news I 
send you will only confirm your contémpt for 
him. I wish your poor father 
but to sée thisday. Often as I have missed my 
old gossip, I don’t know that I ever felt the loss 
of him so keenly as I felt it when Frank’s wed- 
ding-cards and ’s letter came to this house. 
‘‘ Your friend, if you evef want one, 
by Francis CLARE, 


since fallen from her 
would have been he seen 
quiet contempt on her face as she laid aside 
letter. The only serious thought it cost her was 
a thought‘in which Kirke was concerned. 
careless manner in which he had referred, in her 
presence, to the on board his ship, 
without mentioning any of them by their nanres, 


the subject of the en once existing be- 
tween The of that vanished 
delusion was left for her to make, as part of the 
story of the past which she had pledged herself 
unreservedly to reveal, 

She wrote to Miss ‘Garth, and sent the letter 
to the post immediately. 


Miss Garth 
Shanklin, and’ Mr. Merrick had consented to 
Magdalen’s removal on the following day. No- 
rah would be the first to arrive at the house ; 91d 
Miss Garth would follow, with a comfortable car- 
riage, to take the invalid to the railway. Every 
needful arrangement had been made for her: the 
effort of moving was the oné effort she would 
have to make, 
_ Magdalen read the letter thankfall her 
thoughts wandered from it, and followed Kirke 
on his return to the City. 
morning nd w promise ex- 
changed between them lifes: t0 te 
City again for the second time in one day? 
as it by any ce business relating to the 
sea? Were his 


sisters was over ; the first vivid impressions, half 
pleasurable, half painful, had softened a little— 
and Norah. and dalen sat together, hand in 
hand, each rapt in the silent fullness of her own 


was the first to speak, 


“You have something to tell mé, Norah?” . 


You have 
be familiar at least with the name.of St. Crux? 


‘< Tt does concern you very nearly. 


<<‘ Quite strong enough; Norah. I have some. 


«Not now. You shall know it when we are 
at the sea-side—you shall know it before I ac- 
cept the kindwess which has invited me to your 


‘husband’s house.”—- 


ng} 
That was his story. Any oth- | 


could have lived 


showed her that Frank must have kept silence on 


had written to secure the cottage at . 


What was the busi. — 


employers tempting him to go ; 


yom, 
to 


| | 
54: 
et, as she thinks you, to 
She has not said a word pyre alee or hher- 
| self, which is not true. But Mr. Bartram is a 
stranger to you—and if you think you can. re- er lout in ’s 
| cover more easily and more pleasantly to your- ' 
{ self, uncer the wing of your old governess, than 
t under the protection of your new brother-in-law, and compassionated on the 
come to me first, and trust to my reconciling took him by the hand, the 
| Norah to the change of plans, T hove secured | here, unknown to my friends, and how ) d the passengers patted him | 
the refusal of a little cottage at Shanklin—near  aelaiaititi is clothed, and present- 
| enough to your sister to allow of your seeing . Luck enough, so far, 
| each other whenever you like, and far enough f the sort; nothing like 
) away, at the same time, to secure you the privi- cable son. | 
| | lege, when wish it, of being alone. Send ; p touched at the Cape of Good Hope. 
2 Among his other acts of folly, Captairt Kirke | 
| . took a woman- on board at that place | 
The letter from Magdalen’s hand. 
Thoughts which had never risen in her mind to tell you w wed? Look back at my 
yet, rose in it now, son’s Career, and you will see that what followed 
y | Norah, whose courage under undeserved ca- } was all of a piece with what went before. He | 
lamity had been the courage of resighation— didn’t deserve your poor father’s interest in him . 
who had patiently her hard he got it. He didn’t deserve your attach- 
| ot—who, from first to last, had meditated no ment—and he got it. He didn’t deserve the 
| vengeance, and ee no deceit—-Norah had 
i reached the end which all her sister’s ingenuity, | 
all her sister’s resolution, and all‘ her sister's 
= daring, had failed to achieve: Openly and hon- 
orably, with love on one side and love on the 
| . | other, Norah had married the man who pos- 
. | sessed the Combé-Raven money—and Magda- 
g : len’s own scheme to recover it had opened the 
. th way to the event which had brought husband 
a ! and wife together! 
F As the light of that overwhelming discovery ‘ 
. broke on her mind the old strife was renewed ; 
¢ should win her—but with added forces this time ; 
> with the new spirit that had been breathed into 
her new life; with the nobler sense that had 
| 
_ | no woman inherently heartless and inherently 
_ | wicked can feel—all the nobler elements in her 
iy : character gathered their forces for the crowning 
@ struggle, and strengthened her to meet, with no 
LE unworthy shrinking, the revelation that had 
t r opened on her view. Clearer and clearer, in 
With one momentary disturbance of her com- 
oe from the grave of her buried hopes. she posure, produced by the appearance of Kirke’s 
i looked at the letter again—when she read the a | name in Mr. Clare's singular narrative, Magda- - 
| words once more, which told her that the recov- len read the letter steadily through from i ; 
+f | | ning toend. The time when it could have dis- 
A | tressed her was gone by; the scales had long 
| 
| 
th 
| 
2 her 
the 
i tervals, all the way back to the ship-owners’ , 
office in Cornhill. 
Left by herself, Magdalen appronched the 
ae table to write the line of answer which Miss 
Garth and gratefully to accept the to p 
proposal that had been made to her. 
it The second letter, which she had laid aside 
t at and forgotten, was the first object that caught CHAPTER IV. 
_ Tue first agitation of the meeting between the 
tonishment her co ent-proved to be no 
less a person than old Mr. Clare ! 
The philosopher’s letter dispensed with all the | joy. 
ordinary forms of of on M en 
subject without prefatory of any kind in 
, these uncompromising {. rms’: ‘‘T have a thousand things to tell 
‘‘E have more news for you of that contempt- | love; and you have.ten thousand thi 
| ible cur, my son. Here it is in the fewest pos- | me. Do you mean that second surprise, which | 
qpest) a bi space to fill up on Nhe last page sible words. I told you of in my letter?” 
of this letter; and I’ must only add-one word ‘“‘T always told you, if you remember, that ‘‘Yes. I suppose it must concern me very 
more before'I say good-by—a word to wae you Frank was 4 Snesk. The very first trace re- | nearly, or yon would hardly have thought of 
: that T have pmother emeprise ip store, which am covered of him, after his running away from his | mentioning it in your first letter ?”’ 
3 keeping in rpserve until we meet. Don’t attem employers in China, presents him in that char- 
acter. Where do you think he turns up next? 
He turns up hidden béhind a couple of flour 
‘0, Re said; never have thougnt, i | barrels, on board an English vessel bound home- | What is there to start at, my dear? Iam afraid 
fs never can think, unjustly or unworthily of you.” | ward from Hong-Kong to London. you are hardly strong enough for amy more sur- 
Before he could add “The name of the ship was The Deliverance, isos i 
Pa stead of acting like a sensible man, and throw- | thing to say to you about rux—i have a 
= ing Frank overboard, Captain Kirke was‘ fool | surprise, on my side, for you.” 
. enough to listen to his story. He made the * Will: you tell it me now ?” 
; most of his misfortunes, you may be sure—he 
me te was half starved; he was an Englishman lost 
| - | in w& strange country, without a friend to help 
. | him; his only chance of getting home was to 


e 
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“ What can it be?: Why not tell me at once?” | postscript which Admiral Bartram attached to it ** Have received the letters I wrote to On the wall hangs a portrait of President Lin- 
used often to set me the example of pa- (you will see the lines if you look under the sig- frou: the enddenty, cule, the 
. tience, Norah, in old times—will you set me the | nature on the third page), it becomes ing away from him for the first time. and revere. They regard him with feelings akin 
example now ?” ar : binding, as well ab m binding, on the ad- ‘*'Yes,” he said, ** all,” | aS to veneration, and in each heart there is honest” 
“With all my heart Shall I return to my | miral’s representatives. 1 have exhausted my, ‘‘ Have you read them ?” ‘oak, love and gratitude for him. ‘Near this is a banjo, 
own story ag well? Yes? Then we will go | small stock of legal words, and must go on in ** Every one of them; many times over.” their favorite musical instrument, a source of nev- 
back to it at once. I was telling you that St. a Biptate | vse. way. Raagrasee st sy er’s. Her heart beat as if it would suffocate her. en and recreation. 
Crux is George’s house, in Essex, the house .he end of the thing was this. the | She had kept her promise bravely. Ths whole At the top of the picture the Goddess of Liberty 
inherited from his uncle. Knowing that Miss | money went back to Mr. Noel Vanstone’s estate | story of her life, from the time of the home- | approp figures. The slaves have often heard 
Garth had a curiosity to see the place, he left | (another legal word! my vorabulary is richer | wreck at Combe-Raven, to the time when she | of her before, but have rather regarded her as a 
word (when he went abroad after the admiral’s | than I thought), for one plain reason—that it | had destroyed the Secret Trust in her sister's | m Underneath is old Sather 
death).that she and any friends who came with | had not been em as Mr. Noel Vanstone | presence, had been all lawl before him. Nothing | little child (the New Year), who is striking off the 
her were to be admitted, if she happened to find | di If Mrs. Girdlestone had lived, or if | that she had done, nothing even that she had | chains of the bondman and setting him at liberty 
# herself in the neighborhood during his absence. | George had married me a few mortiths earlier, | thought, had been concealed from his knowl- 
Miss Garth and I, and a large of Mr. Tyr- | results would have been just the other way. As | edge. As he would have kept a pledged en- | “ On the left are incidents of everyday occurrence 
rel’s friends, found ourselves in the neighbor- | it is, half the money has been already divided be- | gagement with her, so she had kept her pledged | in slave life; and, in happy contrast, on the right 
hood not long after George’s departure. We | tween Mr. Noel Vanstone’s next of kin, which | engagement with him. She had not faltered in | we see some freedom 


_ two little pupils for our companions. 


ning round the in 


had all been invited to see the launcli of Mr. 
Tyrrel’s. new yacht, from the builder’s yard at 
Wivenhoe in When the launch was over 
the rest of the company returned to Colchester 
to dine. Miss Garth and I contrived to get into 
the same carriage together, with nobody but my 
gave 
the coachman his orders, and drove round by 
St. Crux. The moment Miss Garth mentioned 
-her name we were let in, and shown all over 
the house. I don’t know how to describe it to 
u; it is the most bewildering place I ever saw 
m 

‘‘Don’t attempt to describe it, Norah., Go 
‘on with your story instead.” : 

“Very well. My story takes me straight into 
*one of the rooms at St. Crux—a room about as 
long as your street here ; so dreary, so dirty, and 
80 


ollection of it. Miss Garth was for getting out 
of it again as speedily as possible, and so was 


y cold that I shiver at the bare rec- | | 


means, translated into plain English, my hus- 
band and his poor bedridden’ sister—-who took 
the money formally, one day,*to satisfy the law- 


yer, and who 
satisfy 


back again generously the 
So much for one half of 
The other half, my dear, is all 


gave it 
herself. 


I. But.the housekeeper declined to let us off ** Enco ‘your’ 
without first looking at a singular piece of fur- ‘*You shall see,” | 
niture—the only piece of furniture in the com-} With those words she rose | from the 
fortless place. e ealled it a tripod, I think. | sofa, and walked to the’open window, Before 
(Thete is nothing to be alarmed at, Magdalen; | Norah could follow her she had torn the Trust 
you thers to pieces, and had caat the fragments into the 
t any rate, it was a strange three-legged thing, | | 
supported great She came back to the sofa and laid her head 
ashes at the top. It was considered by all good lpwith a deep sigh of relief. on Norah’s bosom. 
ies (the housekeeper told us) a wonderful | ‘‘I will owe nothing to 53 life,” she said 
piece of. chasing in metal; and she especially | ‘*I have parted with it as I have parted with 
pointed out the beauty of some seroll-work run- | those torn morsels of paper. All the thoughts 


© of the with Latin 
mottoes on it, signifying—I what. I felt 
not the slightest interest in the thing myself, 


_ but I looked close at the scroll-work to satisfy 


the housekeeper. ‘To confess the truth, she was 
rather tiresome with her mechanically-learned 
lecture on fine aa while = : 
talking I found myself stirring 

feathery white ashes backward and forward with 
my hand, pretending to listen, with my mind a 


hundred miles away from her. .I don’t know 


how. long or how éhort a time I had been play- 


_ , ing with the ashes when my finger suddenly en- 


ntered a piece of crumpled paper hidden deep 
‘ them. When I brought it to the surface 


__it-proved to be. a letter—a long letter fall of 


* + 


@ts? and what is i 


“My dear strangely 
you talk of it! 

as it ma 


close writing. You have anticipated 
before I can end it, You : 


. out your hand, my dear. I have got George’s 


permission to. show it to you—and there it is!” 
sister's hand. 
i Yon !” 


that she had vainly sufferec “You 
have found it!” 

Yes,” said gayly. Trust has 

proved" no to the gerieral ty 

_ Of all lost things. Look for them, they re- 


rev mselves?- You and your lawyer, Mag- 
dalen, were both ustified in supposing that your 
interest in this. di was an interest of no 


+ 


how 
morsel of paper gives you 


ly, when the lan 


y let her in. 


He was waiting in the front room. 
len stole up the stairs and knocked at thesdoor. 


looked at her. 
face left a 


hardly expected 
the threshold, and ing there to 
enjoy bls surprise he carted 


The ey of illness still visible in her 


finement to her beauty. She was simply dressed 
in muslin. Her plain straw-bonnet had no oth- 
er ornament than the white ribbon with which 


come there to ask. Strong as the desire in her 
was to know if she had lost or won him, the fear 
of knowing’ was, at that moment, stronger still. 
She waited and trembled; she waited, and said 
no more. 


ject, and she seized on it ‘* Were 
‘writing a letter,” she asked, ‘‘wher I camein?’”’ 
was thinking about it,” he replied. 


first.” He rose, as he answered het, to gather 


away. 
‘Why should I ?” she said. 


believed that he had concealed from her. He 
little knew that she had learned already to be 


jealous of his ship. . 
‘* Do they want you to return to your old life?” 
she went on. “Do they want you to go back to 
the sea? Must-you say Yes or No at once?” 
“If I had not come in when I did, would you 
have said Yes?” 


forgetting all inferior considerations in her 
breathless anx to hear his next words. The 


of escaping him, but he checked utterance 
of it even yet, ‘*I don’t care for m ” he 
thought. “Bat how can I be of not 
‘distressing her ?” 

‘‘ Would you have said Yes?” she repeated. 

‘‘T was doubting,” he answered—‘‘I was 
doubting between Yes and No.” 


Her hand tightened on his arm ; a. sudden 
trembling seized her in every limb; she could 
bear it no longer. All her heart went out to 


my sake?” 


him in her next words. 


Yes,” he said 

turn for yours—I was doubting for your sake.” 
She said no more—she only loo 

In that look the truth reached him at last. The 


shedding delicious tears of joy, with her face 
his bosom. die 

“é deserve my happiness murmured 
asking the one question at last. ‘‘Ob, I know 
who have never felt 


you have any 
shadow of a misgiving! Teil mie if doubt 
that the one dear object of all-my to come 
| is to live worthy of you! I asked you to wait 
and see me: I asked you if there was any hard 
truth to be told to tell it me here with your.own 
| lips, Tell it, my love,. my, husband !—tell it me 

She . d up, still clinging to him as she 
clung to the hope of her better life to come. 

‘Tell me the truth she répeated, 


# 


peace 


* She unconsciously laid her hand ‘on his arm, | 


at him. * 
next instant she was folded in his arms, and was . 


“Yes!” “Say what 
you think of me with your own lips,” 
EMANCIPATION. 
Tars week we publish, on pages 56 and 57, an- 
other- dou drawing by Thomas Nast, the 


. Take my confession in re- : 


‘In the centre of the picture is a negro’s free and 
Here domestic and comfort 


— 


fit 


quote 
batim some of a report which appeared in the 


Tribune of 11, 1859.. The sale consisted of 
436 slaves— and children—and were 
the of Mr. Pierce M. Batler, and were 
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We calla year a year, and bd it cover 
‘Three hundred five and sixty days: who'll trust it? 
Mere fiction! since fraction still stays over, 
And we, to keep our plan, must readjust it. 


Would still bear our discomfiture within it, 
And doom our nicest system to destruction. 


Then let us follow nature, glad and fleeting, _— 
Since her fast footstep not her beet trap catches; 
Content to time her progress by the beating. 
Of her own bosom, not of our wike watches. 


the resolution to do th nd now she faltered | and civilization. One of the scenes represented is a 
the leaner | 
or ow strangely events happen, Magda- = old to pay his debts. It near the city ‘ 
en! It is only two years since you and I were “* May to your of Savannah, Georgia 1g 
left disinherited and we are sharing | asked. ‘*May I tell you” 
, our bors father’s fortune between us after all!” If she had looked at him, as lie said those few ve! 
‘¢ Wait a little, Norah. Our shares come to | words, she would Have seen what he thought of | 
us in very different ways.” her in his face. She would have seen, innocent 
**Do they? Mine comes to me by my hus- | as he was in this world’s knowledge, that he : , 
band. Yours comes to you—” She stopped | knew the priceless value, the all-ennobling vir- | 
; confusedly, and changed color. . “ Forgive me,'| tue, of a woman who speaks the truth. But she eis 
i my own jove!” she. said, putting Magdalen’s | had no courage to look at him—no courage to & 
3 hand to her lips. ‘‘I have forgotten what I | raise her eyes from her Jap. : 
! 4 ought tohave remembered. I have thoughtless- ** Not just yet,” she said, faintly. ‘‘ Not quite : 
y distressed you!” so soon after we have met again.’’ ’ 
d ; ‘‘No!” said Magdalen. ‘You have encour- She rose hurriedly from her chair and walked . 
aged me.” _ | to the window, turned back again into the room 
and approached the table, close to where he was < 
sitting. The writing materials seattered near . a 
him offered her a pretext for changing the sub- 
was not a letter to : written without thinking 
and all the hopes belonging to it are put away : 
from me forever !” ‘¢ No—not a secret.” 
‘‘ Magdalen! my husband will never allow He hesitated as he answered her. She in- ge ne OA 
you—I will never aliow you myself—" stantly guessed the truth. 
he, Motel, you snd T will tink right too. | He litle how he had been shiiking 
right, Norah, you and I wi ink right too. He li how inking in + | 
fren! poe what 1 woul ve her absence from him of the business which he beam: 
‘ taken if that had given to me. The ever know. 
end I dreamed come. Nothing is changed whter, 
but the position I once thought we might hold 
, toward each other. Better as it is, my love— Deity, but in'the other instance to the tendet mercies of a 
-far, far better as it slave-driver. unfortamates are per- 
So.she made the last sacrifice of the old per- if thay 
4 versity and the old pride. So she entered on the And se to each other, and to the old of 
new and nobler life. p thetr all their sympathies and not ‘ 
cramped, A month had passed. autumn 
stor | was bright even in the murky streets; and the = = 
as wel do that the letter which my | Clocks in the neighborhood were just striking | | hes been laid on loving hearts, 
. i two as Magdalen returned alone to the house in The q : 
Aaron's Buildings. during 
, ‘Is he waiting for me?” she asked, anxious- the bu | 4 
to examine them, particularly of the women, 
spoken of thus: | 
she said, looking at her sister with the remem- 
brance of all that she had vainlv v-~*-:red, of all | He called to her carelessly and absently to come en to, and then made the conference as short as 
in—plainly thinking that it was only the servant te 
who applied for ission to enter the room. first unwomanty er indelicate word, or cc ) Reel 
common kind; I spare you all our consulta- | hid them ho were all bal to enh oth 
from the ashes. It ended in George’s lawyer | it was sparingly trimmed. She had never looked from brother, and the reu sister from a sister's bo- : 
being written to, and in George himself being | lovelier in her best days than she looked now, som ; cod ok, hardest, 
| recalled from the Continent. Miss Garth and | as she advanced to the table at which he had en i ‘eseription ; ie is a _ 
I both saw him immediately on his return; and been sitting, with a little basket of flowers that ea te cent aah ca : 
he did; what neither of ns could do—he solved | she had brought with her from the country, and In the picture above .tBieis a al s from Afiics 7 
the mystery of the Trust being hidden in the | offered him her hand. and never suffered would answer me if I asked adie sad saree is freight of Ibu of hk o 
charcoal ashes. Admiral Bartram, you must He looked anxious and care-worn when she | them what I ask you. If they knew miy story rinse go ew, In a a 
know, was all his life subject to fits of somnam- | saw him closer. She interrupted his first in- | they would forget all the provocation, and only | ™*" beings, packed.» tag dintée. One of . a 
He had been found walking in his | quiries and congratulations to ask if he had re-'| remember the offense—they would fasten on my ses aiendiy beaaldmumamen waaay 9 a i 
long before his death — jus at the | mained in London since they had parted—if | sin, and pass all my suffering by, Bat you are pra 
when he was sadly troubled in his his life rather. 
he subject of that very letter in your | to see his friends in Suffolk? No: he had been | 
George’s idea is that he must have fan- | in London ever since, He never told her that_j rayne ais ap eying: ‘Phe tavter ee | 
all those associations with herself in which the citi | 
poor four walls at Aaron’s Buildings were so the ie 
He only said he had been. im ever | roel ving thet faithful labor—their 
“T wonder,” she asked, looking him atten- od thelr employ er—and 
tively in the face, ‘‘if you are as happy to see | tS rs : 
| me to see you ?” 
Per am even happier, in my different 
herself once more in her own arm-chair. “I WR 
suppose the street is very ugly,” she said; ‘and To arbitrary method hath submitted : 
Magdalen. ‘‘I have a particular reason for | I am sure nobody eam deny that thé house is . eas a on natin, men not ever 
wishing to know as much about this letter as | very small. And yet—and yet it feels like com- fitted. 
ou know yourself. What has it done for oth- | ing home again. Sit there, where you used to '7":S:*~C~CS:sé‘:S™S | 
é t to do for me?” sit, and col eee eee I want to know 
all that you have done—all that you have thought , 
even—while I have been away.” She tried to 
resume the emdiess succession of questions by | or creme Or 
means of whi¢h she was Accustomed to lure him | EmAncrParion. Even if within the hundredth of s minute é 
“Ts my. only to the claim | into speaking of himeclf. But she put them far | — We could approach precision, that small fraction : 
*““Yes—the letter is your only claim. . Shall] I} Her one all-absorbing anxiety in entering that | reign supremé, the reward of faithful labor, under- ee ¥ 
try if I can explain it in two words? ‘Taken by | room was not an anxitty to be trifled with. | taken with the blissful knowledge that at last its ‘ 
: itself, the letter might, in the lawyer’s opinion, | After a quarter of an hour wasted in constrain- | benefit belongs to the laborer only, and that all his , 7 
have been made a matter for dispute—though I | ed inquiries om one side,-in reluctant replies on | honest earnings ate to be appropriated as he may < @ 
3 am sure George would have sanctioned no pro- | the other, she ventured near the dangerous sub- | see fit to the object he has most at heart—his chil- | ~ 
-. ceeding of that sort. Taken, however, with the | ject at last. ‘| dren’s advancement and education. | i 
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By tho Author of “Mary Barton,” etc. 


wr Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Propri¢tors of “‘Harper’s Weekly.” 
CHAPTER IL 
In the county town of a certain shire there 
lived (about forty years ago) one Mr. Wilkins, a 
conveyancing attorney of considerable standing. 
The certain shire was but a small county, and 
the principal town im it contained only about 
Wilkins was the principal lawyer in ey 
_ say very little sales di add that he transacted 
all the legal business of tlie gentry for twenty 


about ‘* 
wanted the office”) to have a run 
with his clients; nay, Once or twice he forgot 
his gsual caution, was first in at the death, and 
. youe home with the brash. But in general he 
knew his place—as his place was held to be in 
that aristocratic in those days. Nor 
| Jet it be supposed that he was in any way a toad- 
eater, He respected himself too much for that, 
He would give the most unpalatable advice, if 
need were; would counsel an unsparing reduc- 
tion of expenditure to an extravagant man; 
would recommend such an abatement of family 
pride-as paved: the way for one or two y 
marriages in some instances; nay, what was the 
most likely piece of conduct of all to give offense 
forty years ago, he would speak up for an un- 
justiy-used tenant ; and that with so much tem- 
perate and well-timed wisdom and good-feeling, 
that he more than once gained his point. 
had one son, Edward. This boy was the secret 
joy and pride of his father’s heart. For himself 


he was not in the least ambitious, but it did cost | 


him @ hard struggle to acknowledge that his own 
business was too lucrative and brought in too 
large an income to pass aWay into the hands of 
a stranger, as it would do if he indulged his am- 


tion,| and making him into a 

determination on the more prudent side of the 
argument took place while Edward was at Eton. 
The Jad had, perhaps, the largest allowance of 


changed, and that he had to return to Hamley 
to be;-articled to his father, ‘and to assume the 

_ hereditary subservient position to lads whom he 
had licked in the playing-fields and beaten at 
Hib father thied to compensate him for the dis 
that money 


alreaitly extensive house in the suburbs of Ham- 
ley. _ And after his year of legal study in Lone 
don his father sent him |to make the grand tour, 
with something 
pendjture, to judge from the packages which 


were home from various parts of the Conti- } 


nent. 

At last he came home, came back to settle as 
his father’s partner at . He was a son 
to be proud of, and right down proud was old 
Mr. ‘Wilkins of. his handsome, accomplished, 
gentlemanly lad. For Edward was not one to 
be spoiled by the course of indulgence he had 


consist of the h 
He was well , and an artist of no mean 
tensions. Above all, ‘his heart was in the right 
place,” as his father used to observe; nothing 
could exceed the deference he always showed to 
his father. .His mother had long been dead. ~~ 
I do not know if it was Edward’s own ambi- 
tion jor his proud father’s wishes that had led 
him to attend the Haniley assemblies. 
conjecture the latter, for had of himself 
too mnch good taste to wish to intrude into any 
society. In the opinion of all the shire, no so- 
ciety had more reason to consider itself select 
than that which met at every full moon in the 
Hamiley assembly-room—an excrescence built 
on to the principal inn in the towh 
subscription of all the country 
those choice and mysterious precincts no towns- 
person was ever allowed to enter; no profession- 
al man might set his foot therein; no infantry- 
officer saw the interior of that ball or that card 
old original would fain 
ve @ man prove his sixteen quarterings 
befor hhe might make bis how to tht queen of | 
the night; but the old original founders of the 
Hamiey assemblies were dropping off; minuets 
had vanished with them; country dances had 
died away ; quadrilles were in high vogue—nay, 


bition for his son by giving him a college educa- | hi 


the joint | 


had been at many ndid assemblies abroad, 
but still the little old ball-room attached to the 


of one of the lesser gentry, who was under con- 
siderable obligations to his father, and who was 
the parent of eight “ mucklesmou’ed” daughters, 


sistance to the elder Mr. Wilkins’s clearly im- 
plied wish that Edward should be presented at 
the Hamley assembly-rooms. But many a squire 
glowered and looked black at the cogs ener 


: to the young man had it not been for 
an incident that occurred p late in the even. 
ing. The lord-lieutenant of the county 


acq 
them; and then the quadrilles were finished in 
rather a flat manner. A country-dance follow- 
ed, in which none of the lord-lieutenant’s party 
joined ; then there was a consultation, @ request, 
an i ion of the dancers, a thessage to the 
orchestra, and the band struck up a waltz; the 
duchess’s daughters flew off to 
-gome more young ladies seemed ready to follow, 
but, alas! there was a lack of gentlemen acquaint- 


stewards bethought him of young Wilkins, only 
just returned from the Continent.. Edward was 
admiration. 


very like carte blanche as to ex- |} per 


the proud families had been ing for 
rom tbe tear kon: 
d, no matter at what price; his 


eee 


oes 


one or two of the high of ——shire 
to walteing, an they haa 


| acter fora husband. He said one or two bitter 


ed with the new-fashioned dance. One of the | 


Wilkins well knew; but it was with very mixed 
feelings that he listened to thc‘suit which would 
provide his penniless niece with a comfortable, 
not to say luxurious, home, and with a handsome 
accomplished young man of unblemished char- 


and insolent things to Mr. Wilkins, even while 
he was giving his consent to the match; that 
was his temper; his proud, evil temper; but he 
really and permanently was satisfied by the con- 
nection, though he would occasionally turn round 
on his nephew-in-law, and-sting him with a cov- 
ert insult as to his want of birth, and the inferior 
position which he held, forgetting apparently 
that his own brother-in-law and Lettice’s father 
might be at any moment brought to the bar of 
justice if he attempted to re-enter his native 
country. 

Edward-was annoyed at all this; Lettice re- 
sented it, She loved her husband dearly, and 


shine im society, and who was social by nature. 
Sociality in that ‘St that time meant con- 
care for wine, ahd 


55 +e 


if 


by -wandering London 


diners-out, or any authors who might find 
themselves visitors 


a ——shire country-house. 

Whee die youll have had from the 
of her heart, she should have warned him 

to avoid from the temptations to sinful extrava- 


wines, his 
could command. 
the don stars should 
notice with He: have Lettice 
in the richest materials, the most deli- 


: 
PERE 
E 


home, breathless and uncomprehending, she was 


i 


CLE 


: 


of him, for she had discernment.| 


-} of the 
an Ellinor’s grief was something 


ired health of the frail little girl whose childish affec- 
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aon, had in sth natural susceptibility to slights redoubled by .|: side herself in an agony of love and terror, that 
» | the visit of the allied Edward | the constant recollection of her father’s disgrace. | Edward arose, and y taking her in his arms, 
A DARK NIGHT N WORK Wilkins made his début om these boards, He | Sir Frank was i involved, as Mr. | bore her away, lying back like one dead, so ex- 


hausted was she by the terrible emotion they 

had forced on her childish heart, into his study, $ 
a little room opening out of the grand library, 

into which on happy evenings, never to come ag 
again, he and his wife were wont to retire to 

have coffee together, and to stroll out 

of the glass-door out into the open air, the 
shrubbery, the fields—never more to be trodden 

by those dear feet. What. passed between father 

and child in this seclusion none could tell. Late 

in the evening Ellinor’s supper was sent for, and 

the servant who brought it in saw the child ly- 

ing as one dead in her father’s arms, and before 

he left the room, watched his master feeding her, 

the girl of six years of age, with as tender care 


| as i€she had been a.baby 6f six months. 


— 


From that time the tie between father and 
daughter grew very strong and tender indeed. 
Ellinor, it is true, divided her affection between 
her baby sister and her papa; but he, caring ~~ 
little for babies, had only a theoretic regard for 
his younger child, while the elder absorbed all | 
his love. Every day that he dined at, home 
Ellinor was placed opposite to him while he ate 
this late dinner; she sat where her mother had- 


‘4 done during the. meal, although she had dined 


and even supped some time before on the more 
primitive nursery fare. It was half pitiful, half 
amusing to see the little girl’s grave, thoughtful 
ways and modes of speech, as if trying tovact up 
to’ the dignity of her place as her father’s com- 
panion, till sometimes the little head nodded off 
to slumber in the middle of lisping some wise 
little speech. ** Old-fashioned” the nurses called 
her, and prophesied that she would not live a pies 

ent of this prophecy, the fat bright 
was seized with fits, and was well, ill, and 


alarming from its quietness and concealment. 
She waited till she was left—as she thought— 
passionate cry for ‘“Baby come to 
me—come back !” till every one féared for the 


tions had had to stand two such shocks. 


If it had not been for him she would have 
As it was, she overcame 
ut slowly, wearily—hardly letting herself 
love any one for some time, as if she instinct~ 
ively feared lest all her strong attachments 
should find a sudden end‘in death. Her love— 
thus dammed up into a small space—at last 
burst its banks, and overflowed on her father. 
It was a rich reward for him for all his care of 


: 


inor be- 
gan to up her doll’s things jull the in- 
animate treasure to sleep.. Then she would sit 
and listen with an intensity of attention for his 
footstep. Qnce the nursed had 


PEGE 


approach, saying 
i d could 
i course you can not; he is not. your. 


reappearing through an open space, 
of sight, till he reached a great old 
where for an instant more she saw him. 


some- 
times reassuring her unspoken fears ; 


upon hi 
thought he foresaw would necessitate occasional | 


"jt 


George Inn in his native town was to him a 
a; place grander and more awful than the most 
: magnificent saloons he had seen im Paris or 
f Rome. He laughed-at himself for this unrea- 
a sonable feeling of awe; but there it was, not- 
so hardly li to much aristocratic re- 
‘ the connection ; his father had consolidated and | precincts; and perhaps there would have been CHAPTER II ' 
strengthened it, one, ieee by his wise and up- | much more mortification than pleasure ini this 
right conduct, as kis skill, 
had ¢ for himself the position of confi- was proud 
; dential frend t of the surrounding fam- enough to see how superior he was in every way 
'& ilies GitacGos.  Tiaividted amone tank in 5 came with a large party to the assem- | to her cousins, the young Holsters, who borrow- 
. way Which no mere lawyer had ever done before; | blies once in @ season; and this night he was ed his horse’, drank his wines, and yet had 
Pi dined at their tables—he alone, not’ aceompa- | expected, and‘ with him a fashionable duchess | caught their father’s habit of sneering at his 
a nied by his wife, be it irnceee Hayes to the } and her daughters. But time wore on, and they | profession. .Lettice wished that Edward would 
| oa meet occasionally, as if by accident, although | did not make their At last there | content himself with a purely domestic life, 
xt he was as well mounted as any squire among was a rustling and a bustling, and in sailed the gee himself drop out of the company of 
., them, and was often persuaded (after a little co- | superb eer For « few minutes dancing was | the squirearchy, and find his ‘telaxa- 
eS stopped; the earl led the duchess to a sofa; | tion with her, in their luxurious library, or love- 
Pa a ly. drawing-room, so fall of white-gleaming stat- 
ucs, and gems of pictures, But, perhaps, this 
he was too much to expect'of any man, especially 
a of one who felt himself fitted in many ways to : 
ig | i 
; yet he was = ‘to drink—and by-and-by he 
on his character as a judge 
of wine. father by this time was 
“dead, happy old man, with a contented heart— 
1 his affairs flourishing, his poorer neighbors lov- 
cat | ing him, his richer respecting him, his son and se 
‘oa daughter-in-law the most affectionate and de- 
| For his next partner he had one of the Lady | voted that ever man had, and his healthy con- 
‘ia ——s; for the duchess, to whom the ——shire | science at peace with his God. 
. squires and their little county politics and con- | . Lettice could have lived to herself and her 
: > tempts were alike unknown, saw no reason why | husband and children. Edward daily rec 
Le her lovely meats Aaa, should not have a good Her 
, , whatever hi pedigree might be, and father put aside all business, all pleasure of 
i @ logged the stewartls to introduce Mr. Wilkins to every kind to win his darling from her grief. 
to her. After this night his fortune was made with No mother could have done more, no tenderest 
eS the young ladies of the Hamley assemblies. He nurse done half so much as Mr. Wilkins then 
y 5 was not unpopular with the mammas; but the did for Ellinor. 
heavy squires still looked him askance, and 
a the heirs (whom he had licked at Eton) called 4 
| ) m an upstart behind his back. ~ She forgot that, by accepting such invitations | 
with not mandy of high bat 
not m conventional, but 
CHAPTER II. of high intellectual sak that when a contain 
Liti@ Ir was not a satisfactory situation. Mr. Wil- | amount of wine had dissipated his sense of i 3 yee 
a} pockét-money of any boy at school; and he had | kins had given his gon an education and tastes | riority of rank and position, he was a brilliant Ary a 
t 5 always looked forward to going to Christ Church | beyond ‘his ‘position. He could not associate | talkér, a man to be listened to and admired even 
hg along with his fellows, the sons of the squires, | with either profit or pleasure with the doctor or statesmen, professional | her, and he perhaps @ se e- . ; 
iv. his father’s employers. It was a severe morti- | the brewer of Hanky, the vicar was old and light—in all the many pretty ways she perpetu- eal 
2 ie fication to -him to find that his destiny was | deaf, the curate a raw young man, half fright- ally found of presiors Mh him, if he his needed 
ee ened at the sound of his own voice. Then, as to conviction, that he was ever the first object with : 
matrimony; for the idea ‘of his marriage wes 
‘Pia hardly more present in Edward’s mind than in 
|) that of his father’s—he could oe ary ting: gance which it led him info. He had begun to 
3 ing home any one of Segway ies of Hamley | spend more than he ought, not in intellectual— | 
| . to the elegant mansion, so full of suggestion and ough that would have been wrong—but in 
ood association to an educated person, so inappropri- 
ii g | : ate a dwelling for an ignorant uncouth ill brought 
. '. finer|than those of his father ; his literary tastes | up girl. Yet Edward was fally aware, if his fond | Wonder at the distance at which Ellinor ¢ 
ns were| kept up and fostered by his father’s per- | father was not, that of all the young ladies who 
ta mission to form an extensive library, for which | were glad enough of him as a partner at the ] : 
| purpose a noble room was addéd to Mr. Wilkins’s |‘Hamley assemblies, there was not one of them 
. but would have considered herself affronted by 
) | an offer of marriage from an attorney, the son 
ste and grandson of attorneys. The young man had | cate iace; jewelry, Re sald, Was. Deyond te hen when he went away in the morning, 
if haps received many a slight and mortification | means: glancing with proud humility at the di- | after he had kissed her, Ellinor would run ‘to a 
AA! || pretty quietly during these years, which yet told certain window from which she could watch him 3 
sta 3 upon his character in after-life. Even at this up the lane, now hidden behind a hedge, now ) 
14 very time they were having their effect. He was in out | 
3s of too sweet a disposition to show resentment, as res, | 
i ; many men would have done. But nevertheless | And 
‘he he took a secret pleasure in the power wifich his | 
ert father’s money gave him. He would buy an ex- | 
nt pensive horse after five minutes’ conversation as | to herself, , 
to the price, about which a needy heir of one of | “He to-night.” . 
as | . passed through ; at least, if it had done him an | Mr. Wilkins liked to feel his child dependent 
ie ; injury, the effects were at present hidden from | on him for all her pleasures, He. was even a 
= |} view, He had no vulgar vices; he was, indeed, | little jealous of any one who devised a treat or 
if rather too refined for the society he was likely to | conferred a present the first news of which did , 
| be thrown iftto, eyen supposing that society to | not come from or through him... - é. 
i jas At last it was necessgry that Ellinor should 
4 SUCCCL loving have some more instruction than her good old 
} 27 black.eyes showed that she recognized him with | nurse could give; her father did not care to take 
| 
There 
| could | blame, an occasional exercise of authority which 
12 p knelt | might possibly render him less idolized by his 5 
| By-and-by he _ dead ; | little girl; so he commissioned Lady Holster to 
ht him | choose ont one among her many protégées for a 
Witt governess to his daughter. Now, Lady Holster, - 
| p she who kept a sort of amatenr county register-office, 
~ & was only too glad to be made of use in this way; . Bei 
— | but when she inquired a little further as to the 
ie | sort of person required, all she could extract 
| from Mr. Wilkins was: 
e | | “You know the kind of education a lady 
| Unly picase neose some One nO Wil ne 
me, and who will let Elinor go on making my 
a — tea, and doing pretty much what she likes, for 
| knife had | she is they need not try to make her 
‘fr | is heart.” The child forced her impet- | better, only to teach her what a lady should 
| ay from her attendants and rushed to the knew.” 
rT name was never mentioned. Sark Lamotte Undeterred by deadly cold or stony im- Miss Monro was selected—a plain intelligent 
| was in the army; Lettice had a dependent posi- she kissed the lips and stroked the | quiet woman of forty—and it was difficult to de- 
;. | tion in her uncle's family; not intentionally hair, murmuring sweet words of | cide whether she or Mr. Wilkins took the most : 
4 5 made more dependent than was rendered neces- such as had passed between the mother — to-avoid each other, acting, with regard to | 
A; 4 sary by circumstances, but still dependent enough often and often when no witnesses inor, pretty much like the famous Adam and : 
. \ | ; to grate on the feelings of a sensitive girl, whose and altogether seemed so nearly be- | Eve in the weather-glass: when the one came 
| 


| 
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Miss Monro had been 


- the sudden death that had visited his household 


His amount of intelligence and accomplishment 


home pleasant to 
himself. 


and although they had never met, yet they 
acquaintances 


. Ness had an occasional Ay rains to 
say, he never put himself out of the way to ob- 


that of the old—given the same amount of re- 


would only have entitled him 
_ for he-was but eighteen at the time when 


honors &t college was the first step te be accom- 
‘plished ; and in order to achieve this Ralph had 


~ 
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room, her cozy k, Or 
mutual agreement 
she did not interfere with Ellinor and her ways 
and | on the evenings the girl had not 
her father for creas! and these occasions 
became more and more frequent as years passed 
on, and the deep shadow was lightened which 


had cast over him. He was always a popular 
man at dinner-parties, as I have said before. 


was rare in ———shire, and if it required more 
wine than formerly to bring his conversation up 
to the desired point of range and brilliancy, wine 
was not an article spared or grudged at. the 
county dinner-parties. Occasionally his busi- 
ness took him up to London; hurried as these 
journeys might be, he never returned without a’ 
new game, some kind, to make 

little maid,” as he ex- 


He liked, too, to see what was doing in art or 
in literature; and as he gave pretty extensive 
orders for _ thing he admired, he was almost 
sure to be followed down to Hamley by one or 
two packager or parcels, the afrival and opening 
in Ellinor’s grave though happy life. 

The only person of his own 
whom Mr. Wilkins kept up any intercourse in 
Hamley was the new ¢ an, a bachelor, 
abont a man, a fellow of 
his college, whose first claim on Mr. Wilkins’s 
attention was the fact that he had been travel- 
ing-bachelor for his university, and had conse- 
quently been on the Continent about the very 


and common rec- 
of Mr. Wilkins’s life. : 


tain pupils, but did not refuse the entreaties 
sometimes made to him 
a young man for college by allowing said 
young man to reside and withhim. ‘*Ness’s 
men’ took rather high honors; for the tutor, 
too indolent to find out work for himself, had a 
certain pride in doing well the work that was 
found for him. 

When Ellinor was somewhere about fourteen, 
a young ‘Mr. Corbet came to be pupil to Mr. 
Ness. Her father always called on the young 
men reading with the clergymen, and 3 
them to his house.: His hospitality had in course 
of time lost its recherché and elegant character, 
but was always generous, and often profuse. Be- 
sides, it was in his character to like*thé joyous, 
thoughtless company of the young better than 


and education in both. 


Mr. Corbet was a young man of very good | gruffi 
' . family from a distant county. If hi 


his character 
had not been so grave and deliberate his years 


came to read with Mr. Ness. But many men 
of five-and-twenty have not so deeply 

as this young Mr. Corbet al had. He had } 
considered and almost matured his plan for life ; 
had ascertained what objects he desired most-to 
accomplish in the dim future which is to many 


an income sufficient for a gentleman to 
The eldest Mr. Corbet was hardly 30 | 
ambitious, or, if he were, his arfbitiort 
views for the*eldest son. But 
tended to be a distinguished 
much for the vision of the wool- 


ij 


was a weak instm- 


i 


fis 


BEE 
iE 


‘sisters were first-rate cal 


not devoted to absolute study; Mr. Ness enjoyed 
giving information, but most of all he liked the 
hard tough arguments on all metaphysical and 
ethical questions in which Mr. Corbet delighted: 
‘in engaging him. lived on terms 


They were essentially different, however, al- 
there were so many pbints of resem- 
‘blance. Mr. Ness was unworldly as far as the 


turn for self-indulgence and imdolence; while 
the accomplishment of his ébject could deny him- 
self all the careless pleasures natural to his age. 
The tutor and pupil allowed themselves one fre- 
quent relaxation—that of Mr. Wilkins’s com- 
pany. Mr. Ness would stroll to the office after 
the six hours’ hard reading were over—leaving 
Mr. Corbet still bent over the table—book be- 
strewn—and see what Mr. Wilkins’s engage- 
ments were. If he had nothing better to do that 
evening, he was either asked to dine at the par- 
‘vited the other two to dine with him, Ellinor 
forming the fourth at table, as far as seats went, 
although her dinner had been eaten. early with 
Miss Monro. She was little and slight of her 
age, and her father never seemed to understand 
how she was passing out ‘of childhood. Yet 
while in stature she was like a child, in intellect, 
in force of character, in strength of clinging af- 
fection she wasawoman. There might be machi 


with | of the simplicity of a child about her, there was 
of undeveloped varying from da 


to day like an A 
way her own character is tending. So the two 
young —— sat with their elders, and both rel- 
ished company they were thus 
thrown into. Mr. Corbet talked’ as much 
either of the other two gentlemen ; a 
disputing on any side, as if to find out how much 
he could urge against received opinions. Ellinor. 
‘Sat silent; her dark eyes flashing from time to 
time in vehement interest—sometimes in vehe- 
ment indignation if Mr. Corbet, riding a tilt at 
every one, ventured to attack her father. He 
how this excited cag and rather 
j pursuing it in consequence; he thought it 
only amused him. | 

| y in which Ellinor and Mr. Corbet 
were thrown r occasionally was this. Mr. 
Ness and Mr. Wilkins shared the same Times 
between them; and it was Ellinor’s duty to see 
that the paper was regularly taken from her fa- 
ther’s house to the Parsonage. Her father liked 
to dawdle over it. Until Mr. Corbet had come 
to live with him, Mr. Ness had not much cared 
at what time it was passed on to him; but the 


in all that was said about 
them. ‘He grew impatient if the paper was not 
forthcoming, and would set off himself to go for 
it, sometimes méeting the penitent, breathless 
Ellinor in the long lane which led from Hamley 
to Mr. Wilkins’s house. At first he used to re- 
ceive her eager ‘“‘Oh! I am so 


3 


himself as he expressed it, “a capital ¢ 
was, con- 

sulting physician for a sickly plant.” | 
All this time his voice, his step never raised the 
’s color one shade the higher, never made 


to him for it, for shé really. was huni 


¢ began to go out again, it have 
been perceived—had any one cared to notice— 


another, vais time joining ‘with « 
stranger ; ead on thie house 


| to which it was fit to bring & ¢hild her 


tendants. He himself that by. fre- 


Hamley, to be supported by one or two of 
Wilkins not so attentive as his father, Sir 
Holster sent for his relation, and told him 


ii 


project, speaking to him at the same ti i 


und terms as to the'folly of the 


Mr. 8 was secretly 


idea of real unworldliness is compatible with a 


young man took a strong interest in all public | used it 


it; but. when Sir Frank, 
to speak of his heartr’s presumption in joining 
g the mode of life and amuse- 


him, he said some plain truths to Sir 
Frank which the latter never forgave, and hence- 
forth there was no intercourse between Holster 
Court and Ford Bank, as Mr. Edward Wilkins 
had christened his father’s house on his first re- 
e conversation two consequences be- 
Wilkins advertised for a responsible and confi- 
dential clerk to conduct the business under his 
own superintendence; and he also wrote to the 
Herald’s College to ask them if he did not be- 
long to the family bearing the same name in 
South Wales—those who have since reassumed 
their ancient name of De Winton. 
answered. 


clerk was 
to come to at his own terms, which were 


Hamley 
high. But as Mr. Wilkins said it was 
any money to pay for the relief from con- 


stant respongihility, which such a business as his 
invo me remarked that he had 
never & to feel the very 
much hi as witness his mces in Scot- 
land, his various social ents when at 
home; it had been Na said) in 
his father’s day. The Herald’s College gave hi 


righ ither. 
Occasionally a bright flash of sudden intelligence 
lighted up his deep-sunk 
sion, e tually reflective, 
pression returned to the face. 
came into his situation he first 


order than they 
old Mr. Wilkine’s death, 
ment himself; he looked his displeased 


eyes, but even this was |. 


than 
e latter provin twang which: 
annoyed at @ certain green coat which his new:. 
clerk brought with him, and he watched itei:. 
creasing shabbiness with « sert of childish pleas. 
ure, But by: Mr. Wilkins found. out-that 
ways coats, and. workc>. 
w was 
in many ways—‘‘a 

came : treasure,” as he 
gradually felt that Dunster had become so indis- 
pensable to the business that his chief could not 
do without him. 


horses, 
of claimi a has with the Welsh Wilkinses, and. 
setting up hi i 


respect : 
dom of intercourse. that had been established 
then had never been quite lost., 
Dixon was a fine stalwart old fellow, and wasas 
harmonious 


between them 


in his ways with hig master as Mr. 
Dunster was discordant; accordingly 

great favorite, and could say 
might have been as impertinent from an- 


he was a 


word Will 80 exposes hes ings; she 
could say broken beginnings 
who 


as, ‘‘What a shame! Good, dear Dixon, 
is as loyal and true and kind as any 
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iness. not been better attendefi to, not 
téssed about and overworked quite enough in even in old Mr. Wilkins's-days; snch a clea 
: her life to value the privilege and indulgence of head, such a knowledge of law, such a steady, 
her evenings to he her comfortable school- ments of the landed’ gentry, Edward fired up. | upright fellow, always at his post. The grating 
He knew how much Sir Frank was dipped, and | voice, the drawling accent, the bottle-green coat, 
comparing it with the round sum his own father | were nothing to them; far noticed, in fact, i 
than Wilkins’s expensive = the a he 
anes, and be knocked to pieces over the rongh | 
| All these remarks did not come near Ellinor to 
rst uman beings; so sweet, ea good, .4o | 
| kind, so charming in conversation,’ so full of ac- ‘a. 
complishment and information! To her ’ | 
| every oné turned their i 
She Miss Monro—all the servants, ¢ ‘ | 
cially Dhtot, the coachman bed her 
father’s play-fellow as a boy, with all his 
pretty | 
worth 
or servant. | 
He was Ellinor’s great confidant about many 
of her little plans and projects, things that she 
dared not speak of to Mr. whet, who, after her 
intimacy with Dixon di Mr. Corbet; he | 
opes ting him to the South Wales’ fam- | once or twice insinuated that he did not think it 
) dy, but it would require time and money to | was well to talk so familiar as Ellinor did with 
make the requisite inquiries and substantiate the | a servant, one out of a conplsi tated class, 
| ‘claim. Now in many @ place there would be | such as Dixon, Ellinor did not easily take hints ; 
| none to contest the right a-man might have to every one had spoken plain out to her hitherto: 
: assert that he belonged to such and such a fam- so Mr. Corbet had to say his meaning plain out 
ily, or even to- assume their arms: But it was | at last. Then for the first time he saw her an- = 
otherwise. in ———shire. Every one was uP in 
ollection genealogy and heraldry, and considering filch- | 
after al ing a name and a pedigree a far worse sin than 
hovefal any of those mentioned in the commandments. 
There were those among them who would doubt 
and dispute even the decision of the Herald’s 
College ; but with it, if in his favor, Mr. Wil- 
kins intended to be-satisfied, and, accordingly, 
he wrote in reply to their letter to say, that, of: 
course, he was aware that such inquiries would 
take a considerable sum of money, but that still | 
he wished them to be made, and that speedily, 
Before the end of the year. he went up to Len- 
| don to order a brongham to be built (for Ellinor el 
; to drive out in in wet weather, he said; but as | 
going in a closed carriage always made her ill, he 
: . principally himself in driving to dinuer--{ brought up; he left Hamley both sorry and dis- : 
i parties), with the De Winton Wilkinses arms'| pleased. As fot €linor, a Se she found out the | . 
J neatly emblazoned on panel and harness. . Hith- | next day that he really was gone—gone without 
| erto he had my gone about in a dog-cart— | even coming to Ford Bank ‘again to see if the 
| the immediate descendant of his father’s old- | were not penitent for het angry | 
fashioned gig. without saying or hearing a word.of -by— 
E For all this the squires, his employers, ‘only | she shut herself ’ 
ie laughed at him, and did not treat him with one : 
ceo inement | bet. but papa has only just done whit more respect. . 
5 y- After a time he had tig Mr. Dunster, the new clerk, was a quiet, re- 
ooh did not signify; and by-and-by he would } spectable-looking-man ; you could not call him ; 
& turn back with her to give her some advice about | a gentleman in manner, and yet no one could 
SE "YY 3 | her garden, or her plants—for his mother and j say he was vulgar. He had not much varying ] 
he and he | expression on his face, but a permanent one of 
i | thoughtful consideration of the subject in hand, 
| whatever it might be, that would ‘have fitted as - 
well with the profession of medicine as with that 
sign of her father’s approach was wont to do, ~ 
She learned to rely on Mr. Corbet for advice, for | 28 
a little occasional sympathy, and for much con- soothed 
. which such objects were most likely to be se- | descending attention. He also gave her.more subdued | 
| cured. A younger son, his family connections | fault-finding than. all the rest of the world put TF 
| and ‘family interest pre-arranged a legal career grate- | arrange the papers, and next There was a piece of ground surrounding the ; 
| for him, and it was in accordance with his own ble, and flower-garden, which was not shubbery, nor 
talents All howe, bat wished to improve, He liked the attitude of su- wood, nor kitchen-garden—only a grassy bit, 
periority which this implied and exercised right out of which a group of old forest trees sprang. 
; bake | gave him. . They were very good friends at pres- Their roots were heaved above ground; their 
alled | spoken of Mr. Wil- was ragged and bare in spring; to make up 
| kins’s life as he stood in relation to his daughter. for this, there never was such a place for snow- +a 
| But there is far more to be said about it. After | henceforwara the subordmates were within fi¥ 
his wife’s death he withdrew himself from socie- | minutes of the alate Ce roots of these old trees were Ellisior’s fa- (a 
in more positive and de- | office; but still he was always there before them. { yo ie owe 
intellectual exercise, and consequent power over rement of his that he riv- | order and punctuality ; Mr. Dunster’s gaised eye- | i ‘soon; Mr. Corbet rather despised her con- Ha 
mankind that distinguished lawyers may always ter’s heart in such a way as | brow, and contraction of the. lips at }woefn* | trivazices for doll'’s furnitdre, so she had not ie 
possess Patliamen t; he ofthe fice, Mr often brought him here; delighted in 
and the great scope ‘for.a Wilkins more, any them, and contri: and plannes with the 
powerful active mind that lay on each side sion of opinion would have done; for.that he ness of six year olds ther 't ham fe i. | 
et of such a career—these were the objects which | how much the different characters of his father | could have met and es away, as he fan- | night Ellinor went to this place, iid there were | 
Balok Corbet set before himself, To take high | and wife had influenced hini and kept him steady. | cied. A secret respect grewup in his | all-a new collection of. rnamente Miss Dol 
Not that he broke out into any immoral conduct, | bosom against Mr. . He esteemed him, | sitting-room made ont of fir-bobe, inthe pe ) 
bat he gave up time to pleasure, which both old he.valued him, dzid he could:not betrhim, Year and most ingenious She it was 
TOL Persumueu=—persuasror Mr. Wilkins and Lettice would have quietly in- | after year Mr. i under | on’s doing, and rushed. off in search of him to ib. 
ment which he despised—but gravely reasoned | duced him to spend in the office, rintending | -the. influence of his pleas under the | thank him. 
his father into consenting to pay the large sum | his business. His indylgence basting d command of. his reason, . ather cherished | ‘What's the matter with my prefi asked 
which Mr. Ness: expected with pupil. °The | all field-sports had hitherto been only octaston- | Dixon, the: pleasant | of 
i good-natured old squire was rather pressed for | al; they now became habitual, as far as the sta. ‘thanking and being thanked Was over, ahd he I 
.  Yeady money, but sooner than listen to an argu- | sons permitted. He shared a moor in Scotland had leisure’ pwewes Sa eur-stained face. i 
ment instead of taking his nap after dinner, he | with one of the Holsters one year, apes = 6@ie} Tedon't k ‘ever mind,” said she, ee 
would have yielded But this did | himself that the bracing air was good for Ellis = 
not satisfy Ralph; his father’s reason must be | nor’s health. But the year afterward hhé took -. SDixton was silent for » moment or two, while ie 
3 convinced of the desirability of the step - well : she triec 't0. tara off his attention by her hurried hs 
ex- no trouble, afoot that can mend ?” 
travagance and the girls’ expenses, grew sleep fed be, in a 2 | 
the lo as if she liked to cry 
“Tbat was not manners,” said Dixon, de- 
it was my faolt,” replied Ellinor, plead. 
ing against the condemnation. rs 
Mr. Corbet, as Ralph was ‘always called in Dixon looked at her pretty sharply from under , | | 
; Hamley, was resolute in his cultivation of him- he chents re-echoed Mr. Wilkins’s words, and | his ragged, bushy eyebrows. eC. 
self, even exceeding what his tutor demanded of spoke of Mr. Dunster as invaluable to his master, ** He had been giving me a lecture, and = ee 
) him. He was greedy of information in the hours pueeping | # thorough treasure, the very saving of the bus- | ing I did not do what his sisters did—jast as x 4 


+ 


- taught the best of manners; it might be well for 


_ thing about my lecture, and I am not going to 


minate. 


_ wave would lift her up, when, in descending to meet an- 
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I were to be always trying to be like somebody 
else—and I was cross and ran he 

“Then it was Missy who would not say good- 
by. That was not good manners in Missy.” 

“‘Bat, Dixon, I don't like being lectured !” 

“T reckon you don’t get much of it. But, 
indeed, my pretty, I dare say Mr. Corbet was in 
the right; for, you see, master is busy, and Miss — 
Monro is so dreadful learned, and Your poor 
mother is dead|and gone, and you have no one 
to teach you how young ladies go on; and by all 
accounts, Mr. Corbet comes of a good family. 
I've heerd say his father had the best stud-farm 
in all Shropshire, and spared no money upon it; 
and-the young ladies, his sisters, will have been | 


my pretty to hear how they go on.” 7 
**You dear old Dixon, you don't know any 


Hi you. Only I dare say Mr. Corbet might be 

a little bit right, though I am sure he was a 
deal wrong." | 

** But you'll not go on a fretting—you won't 

now, there’s a\jgood young lady; for master 


won't like it, and it will make him uneasy, and 
he's enough of trouble without your eyes, 
bless them.” : 

‘** Troub apa, trouble! Oh, Dixon! what 


do you mean ?” exclaimed Ellinor, her face tak- 
ing all a woman's intensity of éxpression in a 


“* Nay, I know naught,” said Dixon, evasively. 
“Only that Dumster fellow is not to my mind, 
and I think he pesters the master sadly with his 
fid-fad ways.” 

“IT bate Mr. Dunster,” said Ellinor, vehe- 
mently. ‘I won’t speak a word to him the next 
time he comes to dine with papa.” . 

** Missy will do what papa likes best,” said 
Dixon, admonishingly: and with this the ‘ pair 
of friends” parted. 


il 


THE WRECK OF THE “MONI- 
TOR.” 

WE are indebted to one of the surviving officers 
of the ill-fated Monitor for the picture of her wreck, 
which we publish on this page. Noevent of the war | 
has caused more sorrow than the loss of the brave 
little vessel. Its history is thus told by an officer: 

From ten to eleyen p.m. the water still gained rapid, 

pass- 


It was now known for certain that she had sprung a 

The storm was at its height, the waves striking and 

ing over the Monitor, burying her’ completely for the in- 
stant, while for a few seconds nothitig could be seen of her 
from the Rhode Island but the upper part of her turret, | 
surrounded by foam. This was caused as follows: A huge 


other, instead of riding it like other vessels, she plowed 
through, the projecting armor at her bow striking the 
water with such force that the spray and foam were 
thrown around her to the distance of forty feet. ‘This 

g armor is undoubtedly the cause of the leak, as 


extended aft thirty-two feet, and forward fourteen. 
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This constantly striking the water with the force that it 
did, and the immense t of ammunition in her hull, 
must have separated one from the other, thus causing a 


and a consulta- 
tion was — as to whether it was best to abandon her 


po 
that the water in the ward-rooms was waist-deep; that it 
was still gaining rapidly, and that in less than two hours 
she must go down. This decided Ca Bankhead to 
save the lives of his men rather than lose both. 

of distress were now ordered to be made to the 
Island ; and while these were preparing Captain Bank- 
head shouted, *‘ Who'll cut the hawser?* “I will," an- 
swered Mr. Stodder, the Master; and taking a hatchet, 
he, at the imminent peril of being washed overboard, sue- 
ceeded in severing hawser, the waves over 
him at every motion of the vessel. One poor > 
whose mame is not Known, assisted, but he was dashed 


off and d | 
Several of the crew and some of the officers also founda 
_watery grave about this time, by being washed overboard. 


— —— 
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THE WRECK OF 
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| CHART OF THE HARBOR OF GALVESTON, TEXAS, WHERE THE “HARRIET LANE” WAS TAKEN. 
(Sez Page 51.) 


It was death to stand on the deck without having a firm 
hold, and even then the danger was very great. One by 
one the gallant fellows from the deck and were 
seen no more. ven Age very narrow escapes. Lieuten- 
‘ant Green was 
deck by its returning. 
seized a rope which hung from there for the purpose of as- 
those on the deck to cling to it and save themselves, 
and was saved. 

Between eleven and twelve p.m. tlre launch of the Rhode 
Island was manned, and started for the Monitor. About 
this time the hawser, which now hung loose, became en- 
tangled in one of the paddle-wheels of the Rhode Island, 
so that it could not be worked, thus rendering the vessel 

le. She drifted toward the Monitor, aid there 
was great danger of a collision before thé hawser could be 
extricated. The launch was between the two steamers, 
and before she could clear them the whole of one of her 
sides was crushed in, just escaping the water-line. The 
gallant fellows in her had a narrow escape from a horrible 
death; but nothing daunted, they struck boldly out for 


RON-CLAD ‘‘MONITOR.” 
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touching, and many were the relieved 

the audibly expressed “* God!" that 
the mouths of the men on both the vessels. 

the Rhode Island's cutters was now manned and 

off about the same time 


: 


ates 
i 
2a 


| 


Tits 


i 


rathe 
all around, the twinkling ligh 
and there like an ignis fatuus, when suddenly they all dis- 


appeared, and then it was known that she had down. 
At this time she was distant from the Rhode I about 
a mile and a half, while, when the boat was last seen, she 


was not more than a third that distance, so that it was al- 
most impossible to have reached her. : 


down to Beaufort; and it is evident that some. 
further improvements must be made ini this class 


| | [Jangary 24, 1863. 
a} | the Monitor with their broken boat, and safely returned 
with fourteen or fifteen of the Monitor's erew, though in 
| | ai condition, and landed them all deck 
a 
| Vo < 
x 
| ed each other, and there was 
Ay 
| | RED & 
| CLEAR Lay ly | 
af HS pT. ween twelve and one a.m. the cutter, after narrowly 
| CLeap L.BAYouv Ds Pr E 3 "4p Af PT 
R 
5 | LAF ae ° 
arms regardless of rank. 
| 
7 | Monitor ; but whether it reached her or not is unknown, 
uf | as the boat was last seen making straight for her, pitching 
and rolling her gallant crew working manfully 
+ to approach the Monitor as soon as possible, when the 
moon, which had been gradually, down for some 
it a R time, now entirely disappeared, the boat was lost ip 
7. ) leak from which she filled and sun the gloom. (The boat has since been picked up, with all 
— | The Monitor was last seen at this time also. Just be 
| 2 ) fore the moon vanished, a quarter before two o'clock, 
) By | lights were y visible, but her turret and deck were 
| 
q | 
“4 | ) We learn, as we go to press, that the new Mon- 
, 2 | itors Passaic and Montauk had hard work in getting 
4 = = = 7 
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of vessels before they can be deemed safe or sea- 
wortby. 


“THE 


Oh, loyal souls, sunk in a noble ship 
As e’er the waters crossed! 
‘What direful tidings ring from every lip— 
‘““The Monitor is lost!" 
Sunk in an instant underneath the wave, . 
With half the crew lost in a watery grave. 


And yet not lost. Within a higher realm 
We deem they are at res 

Where a sure Pilot stands beside the helm: 
Surely such peace is best. 


th. Mas 


A ‘iavnoeh AT NEW ORLEANS—BEFORE THE AUCTION. A SKETCH OF THE PAST. 


“There quietly the ship at anchor rides, 
' Beyond all fear of sdverse winds and tites, 


erly, brothers, will we name them o'er, 
- Nor think they died in vain, — ‘ 
Who went down with the Monitor, no more 
To hoist our flag again. 
Their early call has left us more to do; 
But who could falter with their names in view ? 


Our Mowrtor"—she earned her title well, 
Thongh short the race she run; 
Of ** victory nobly won.” 


A SLAVE-PEN AT NEW 


In connection with the gradual downfall of slav- 
ery, we publish on this page an illustration of a 
gang of negroes in a slave-pen at New Orleans be- 
fore an auction. The picture is from a sketch 
taken by a foreign artist before the war. In de- 
scribing it the artist wrote: 

‘‘The men and well slothed, in thhte 


"Sunday best—the men in blue cloth of good qual- 


ity, with beaver hats; and the women in calico 
dresses, of more or less reagents silk ban- 


~ 


Placed in a row in a quiet thoroughfare, where, 
without interrupting the traffic, they may com- 
mand a good chance of trausient t custom, they 
stand through a great part of the day, subject to 
the inspection of the purchasing or 
passing crowd. ‘They look heavy, a little 
sad, but not altogether unhappy.” 


EXODUS OF REBEL WOMEN. 


_ Ws illustrate on this page a scene which is fre- 
quently renewed at Washington, vis., Tus De- 
PARTURE OF Women ror Ricumonp. 


SECESH WOMEN | 
| \ 
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One day last week the steamer New York took 450 
women and children from Washington to the realms 
of Secessia. They all had, or claimed to have, 
friends or relatives in Jeff Davis's kingdom, and 
were sent South at Government.expense. Among 
the number were several young women whose de- 
parture from the Federal capital will lighten the 
duties of the! provost-marshal. The Washington 
Star says: 


t without inspection they would 
have added mugh the necessities cf the Southerners 
in dry, goods, medicines, and many other articles 


and goods much required at the present time in Jeff Davis's 
domains. offi 


. textures, pins, ,eedies, thread, etc., which articles were, of 
course, excludef}. 
In one very} large trunk a sufficient quantity of dry 

| to fully stock a country store. Some of 


\80 


good-by, pure and write quickly; you know how to 

t the letter through.” Another lady remarked that she 
Boped to returh ee long, but with the victorious Confed- 
erate army. 


MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM T. 
| SHERMAN. 


WE publish; an page 49 a portrait of GENERAL 
SHERMAN, commanding the ‘United States forces 
at Vicksburg, froma photograph by Anthony. 

William Técumseh Sherman was born in the 
State of Ohio) about the year 1818. He entered 
West Point in|) 1836, and graduated in June, 1840, 
standing sixtl| in his class. He-entered the Third 
Artillery, and; on 50th November, 1841, was pro- 
moted to a First;Lieutenancy. During the war ih 
Mexico he serveil in California, and was brevetted 
Captain for meritorious conduct. In 1853 he re- | 
signed the service, and, we believe, engaged in 
mercantile buginess in New Orleans. At the out- 
break of the itebellion he tendered his services to 
the Government, and on 11th May was appoinicd 
Colonel of the new Thirteenth Infantry. This reg- 
iment he commanded at the battle of Bull Run. 
He was subsequently appointed Brigadier-General 
of Volunteers; and shortly afterward succeeded 
General Andejsan in command of the Department 
of the Ohio. He was in command at Louisville 
when Secretary Cameron and Adjutart-General 
Thomas made their famous journey to tle Vest, 
and he took @ccasion to) tell those worthies that 
200,000 men would be required to fight the battle’ 
in Kentucky.* This statement—which subsequent 
experience hgs abundantly verified—seemed so 


. | Outrageous to Mr. Cameron that General Sheriuan 


was shortly afterward removed, and doubts were 
cast upon his janity. He was placed in command 
at Sedalia, Missouri, but resigned the position soon 
afterward, and! was by General Halleck placed in 
command of a column in the field. At the battle 


‘| of Shiloh he took so leading a part that General 


Halleck reported to Washington that the suécess 
of the day was mainly due to him,- He was re- 
warded by promotion to a Major-Generalship. Sub- 
sequently placed jin command of the fifth division 
of General Grant's army, he had charge of the city 
of Memphis, and administered authority there with 


_ vigor and discretion. On 24th December last he 


’ | departed at the head of an expedition against Vicks- 


| burg, and at latest dates had been repulsed, after 
some very hard fighting. — 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL ALVIN 
 HOVEY. 


We publish on page 49 a portrait of GENERAL 
| BY, whose operafions in the Southwest have 
| attracted some attention. The portrait is from a 
_photograph by Anderson. 

' Alvin P. Hovey was born in Mount Vernon, In- 
diana, on the 5th of May, 1821. Aftey receiving a 
tolerably liberal education, he was lice ,in 1843, 
to practice law, and entered on the duties of his 
_|profession at Mount Vernon, Indiana, under very 


P. 


_ |\favorable auspices, Being a young man of ener- 


gy and close application, he soon rose to rank with 
\the most talented and profound lawyers of the 
State, and won some of the most honorable posi- 
tions within the gift of the people. His friends 
se ‘not surprised to find him among the first to 
offer his services to the Government when the 
dreadfel alternative of war was forced upon us. 
General Hovey was first called to the command 
f the 24th Regiment of Indiana Volunteers, which 
as one of the best of the many fine Regiments 
| (Indiana had sent to the’war. The history of his 
| campaign, at the head of his Regiment, through 
issouri and Western Kentucky, is‘too well known 
to be repeated here. He led his gallant Twenty- 
fourth on the bloody fields of Shiloh, and shortly 
afterward, for “ gallant and meritorious” conduct, 
was promoted to the command he now holds. The 
lien of his administration while in command at 
emphis, Helena, and other points on the Missis- 
sippi, and of his recent daring exploit in pene- 
trating the heart of the enemy’s country, is fresh 
in every mind. 


IN THE HOSPITAL. 
“WHAT a marvelous power over pillows you 
ess. Thank you; how kind youare! I wonder 
you are as honest.” | 
** As much 80 a8 women generally.” 
for! offended? I beg pardon. Camp 


_men who potter over me with, ‘‘ Well, my boy, we 


mo 


life has made me rude. I wonder what brough‘ 
you to such a place as this.” | 
‘‘ Another wonder which I can better satisfy. 
Selfishness brought me here. I came to relieve my 
own suffering.” 
“In doing good to others worse off. That isa 


peculiar selfishness ; but have you suffered really 2?” 


‘¢So much so that I must not speak of it. Why 
were you speculating upon my honesty ?” 

‘‘ Because I wish to ask a plain question and re- 
ceive a straightforward answer.” | 

En avant.” 

‘‘T feel pretty sure of you—more so than of 


must turn you out before long.” Turn me out; 
yes inde-d they will. What I wish to ask is, how 
much longer you think I'll last.” 

He was not much more than a boy, and looking 
into his fine clear eyes I hated for once to tell fhe 
truth. But day by day I had watched him with 
the motherly tenderness fate had denied my spend- 
ing over children of my own; and each day I had 
seen the silver cord slipping, slipping — slowly, 
barely perceptibly, yet very surely loosening. Aft- 
er he spoke and lay there closely watching for my 
answer, scanning eagerly my face, which was too 
well tutored to express even pity when I chose it 
should not, I was silent for a while. 3 

‘Won't you tell me?” he pleaded. 

‘‘T want to see you strive more hopefully for 
health.” 

A faint smile curled his lip. 

‘“‘ Like all the rest !” he whispered to himself. 

‘‘T think not,” was my reply, while for a moment 
a prayer from my heart went up for the youth and 
manhood ebbing, but as one drop from the nation’s 
heart, one drop of the great red artery, carrying 
away in its stealthy flow the pride and glory of our 
homes. 7 

‘‘ How much longer, then,” he repeated, ‘' do 
you think I'll last?” 

‘‘God only knows, my dear young friend: not 
many days, unless there is reaction.” 

He closed his eyes and grew a little paler, but I 
did not fear any harm. I knew I had done right- 
ly. He was one to bear truth. 

‘‘Thank you,” he said at last, and grasped my 


d. 

‘‘But you mist care more to live; you must 
not be so passive,” I told him. 

“No; if you knew all you would not think so.” 

‘You told me you had no parents: have you 
not sisters, some one whose presence would cheer 
you?” 

‘*No,” he replied, but the gathering frown of 
pain or annoyance warned me to change the topic. 
I rearranged the trifles near him, and was about 
leaving him, hoping that sleep would refresh him, 
but he begged me to stay. So I took up a book 


aud began softly reading, but that also had not the 


desired effect. 
‘There is one person I wish to see before I die,”’ 
he renewed. ‘I am not sure she would come,” he 
muttered; ‘yet I wish, I long, I must see her. 
Will you write, or will you go—that would be bet- 
ter—go for her? Tell her, Florence Withers, that 


I, Dick Temple, am dying, and she must come, ' 


bid me good-by, or my ghost—” He buried his 
face in the pillows, and I, with a heart aching for 
his loneliness, promised to do his bidding. 3 


That is why I am waiting the return of the liv- 
eried man who has ushered me in this sumptuous 
room, and carried my card and note to the lady I 
have never heard of or seen before. 

The house does not differ from the many of 
wealth and fashion I have been in; the same ele- 
gance, and luxury, and repose reign in all. There 
is no more to be guessed from it than from the 
glistening garb a woman wears at her bridal; no 
more, no less. The taste of the upholsterer and 
the modiste is about all we get at from either. 
Lace and damask, ormolu and bronze—tulle, orange 
blossoms, and a veil. 

I was rather startled by the footman’s return 
and message in the midst of this reverie, but was 
too conscious of the necessary calmness and imper- 
turbability in the presence of such functionaries to 
betray myself. 

** Will you please go up stairs?” 

_ “ Certainly,” and I followed his lead. 

Noiselessly we went through the vast hall, up 
the broad, carved, oaken staircase, to the door 
where I was ushered in alone. 

A young maid-servant met me and whispered 
quickly : 

‘‘My mistress has been very ill: for weeks we 


-have thought something was wrong here,” tapping 


her forehead with her finger; ‘‘ but as soon as she 
read your note she brightened, and said she must 
see you. The nurse is out, and I don’t know wheth- 
erit’sright. You will please tell the nurse it is not 


my fault if you see her.” : 
The room was darkened, the heavy curtains 


down so that the sunshine filtering through them 


had the purple tinge of twilight. 


On a low cushioned lounge, half lost in the pil-_ 


lows, I espied white drapery, and a soft, sweet voice 
gave me welcome. I approached and told my er- 


rand cautiously, for I reckoned rightly that I was 
not the bearer of glad tidings. 
_ At the first glance the face seemed to reiterate 


what the.maid had whispered. It was an exqui- 


site face, the kind that men rave about; of flower- | 


like beauty and mould, tintand texture. The long 


sweeping lashes raised slowly ahd the eyes gazed 


abstractedly, like a child’s waking out of a dream. 
‘She looked at me as if striving to recall my per- 
sonality, which I gently explained was one she had 
cognizance of. Then she looked at my note, 
and the light of full reason swept away the misti- 
ness of doubt which veiled her face of expression. 
“You are come from Richard, Richard Temp!:. 
Sit down here by me and tell me all abdut him. 


’ Is he so ill; was he very badly wounded ?” 


‘* Very badly, very cruelly wounded,” I replied, 
not surprised to see the sudden swaying of her slen- 
der form, as as'.-trees bend with a sudden gust, and 
a great driving fall of tears. 


| 


| 


a 


‘You know, do you not, that he is-no relagion 
of mine; that, as Mrs. Withers, I ought not even 
call him friend ?”’ \ 

“No; he did not tell me so.” 

“ But he is dying: you can not deny it. 
not wrong for me to think of him now, is it? I 
am glad he is dying, for I can love him now; there 
is no harm in it. My darling, darling! oh, how 
I have been punished! I wonder if God forgives 


It is 


such as I—women so false to their better naturés ?” 


‘“‘ He forgives all who repent.” 

‘* But I have been forced into repentance after 
cloaking myself in deceit. I knew Richard loved 
me long ago, though he had not said it in plain 
words; every look and action were full of tender- 
ness; but I was spoiled with flattery and adula- 
tion, and piqued that he gave me none; so, in 
wicked coquetry, I allowed others to suppose my 
heart was free. ! 

‘‘Three summers ago we were at Lake G——. 
Papa never fancied Richard, because his family 
was not distingué, and he was very ambitious that 
I should make a grand match ; so, before I hardly 
knew what I was doing, I was betrothed to Mr. 
Withers. 
thing amused me, and for a week or two I was 
quite happy; but one evening Richard came back 
from a trip in the mountains, and I was so glad to 
see him that I quite forgot my We strolled 
around the piazzas alone, for Mr. Withers had gone 
sailing, which I could never be induced to do, and 
at last sauntered in where the people were dancing. 
The music drewned our voices, and we were shel- 
tered by the bay-window; but in-a pause of the 
band Richard told me the old, old story, which it 
was too late now for me to hear. It stunned me 
so completely that I forgot where I was—that his 
arm was around me,.and his lips near mine; but 
so differently was I moved, so much more my heart 
responded to his glowing words than to the stately 
offer I had before received, that I dared not tell 
him the truth. For a little while my silence suf- 
ficed him; my heart was beating so tumultuously 
I could not speak; and he was happy—for a short 
time only; for directly Mr. Withers came for me 
to dance, calling me familiarly ‘ Florence ;’ and I, 
quickly drawing off my glove, showed h..1 my 
manacle; the diamonds flashed truth in his eyes, 
and I whirled away in a redowa with Mr. Withers. 

‘**T have not seen him since. I knew he enlisted 
as a private; I heard that he was wounded, and 
that shock, and the death of my little child, have 
almost crazed me; but I have told you all this, so 
you can advise me. Shall I go to him, or will it 
be wrong ?” 

Had she been my own child I could not have 
more pitied her, or been less puzzled how to reply. 
There was her beautiful face looking up at me with 
the same pleading that another face lying on a 
lonely cot had worn. 

‘*Whereis your husband? Ask his permission,” 
I evaded. 

‘“* He is away from home.” Liar 

‘*Can you not write?” 

She shuddered a little. 
then.” | 

It may be I was sinning for a moment in think- 
ing there could be no wrong in her yielding to the 
dictate of her heart this once—for once letting cus- 
tom arffi appearances, ay, even duty, stand aside ; 
but any woman with natural,feeling in her bosom 
would have been tempted, as I was, to tell her to go; 
for there she stood watching me with painful in- 
tensity and apprehension, as if the boon she craved 
were in my gift. 

‘* Just once before he dies,” she whispered. 

‘But the cost of that once—your husband's 
anger—” 

She sprang to her feet. ‘‘ Do you think I care 
for the cost, or in what way J may suffer for it, 
while he lies there dying all alone?” | 

**You have vowed before God to obey your hus- 
> vo Do you candidly. believe he would be will- 
ing 2 > 

She sank down again, huskily uttering ‘‘ No.” 

My heart was full of pity, but I had the strength 
to say, | 

**Then, my dear Mrs. Withers, it is very plain 
to me that even this wish is one you must not har- 
bor, though to stifle it makes your cross ten times 
heavier.” 

I clasped her hand and drew her head down on 
my bosom, where it lay motionless for some time ; 
nor would I have had her know the defiant 
thoughts which I was hurling at the world and all 
its mockeries. 

When I rose to go she thanked me with earnest 


“It may be too late 


gravity, and bade me tell Richard, with great ten-, 


derness, that though she had always loved him she 
was striving to be a true wife. Her face had lost 
all its color, and her eyes had almost a dull opaque- 
ness. With assurances that I would do all in my 
power to comfort him I left her—left her in the 
gorgeous purple twilight of her darkened room, 
crowned with youth and beauty and sorrow, for 
++___this is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrows crown of sorrow is remembering happier 


It was very hard for me to go back to that little 
hospital cot with so empty a return for the impa- 
tient longings spent in vain. 

But he bore it manfully, without a tremor in 
voice or lip, weak as he was; and I lavished upon 
him all the gentlegess and care I could command. 

The end was not far off. The shadows were 

wing longer and gathering denser. Life reced- 

: eternity drawing nigh. Every day I strove 
to make the narrow path lighter with the Truth, 
and rob death ef its gloom. He had a fearless, 
bright spirit, seldom giving way to doubts. Nevy- 
er again had he spoken of Florence Withers. 

One snowy afternoon I, finishing a Psalm, the 
Twenty-third, thought him asleep, and knowing 
his extreme weakness, rather fearfully bent down 
tolisten to his breathing: it was soft as an infant’s. 
I saw his lips move and heard one word; it was 
only ‘‘Floy”—perhaps, thought I, he is praying, 
and I moved silently away. y 

It must have been so, and his prayer was an- 


At first the novelty and sensation of the 


| 


swered, for when I came back I found a kneeling 
figure at his side and his head pillowed in Flor- 
ence’s embrace. 

Standing alone and gazing out the window was 
a gentleman whom I knew must be Mr. Withers; 
and so individually grateful was I for.this his un- 
selfish deed, that I regarded him as holding that 
rarest of all titles, ‘‘ Nature’s nobleman.” | 

They were just in time. Death came with the 
twilight. 

I never have known what prompted Mr. Withers 
to this kindness; but well assured am I that in do- 
ing it he took the surest method toward gaining 
the affection which, through no. fault of his, had 
been lavished on another. 


CURIOSITIES OF SLEEP. 


THERE is much yet unexplained and mysterious 
about the phenomena of sleep, and to those who 
wish to speculate on the subject, the following 
fdcts relating to dreaming and somnambulism may 
be interesting. 

Whispering in the eara of a person asleep will 
sometimes produce curious effects. An officer in 
the expedition to Louisburgh, in 1758, was often 
practiced upon by his companions. After the 
army had landed, he was one day found asleep in 


-histent. The cannonading plainly disturbed him, 
‘and he was made to believe that he was engaged. 


He expressed great fear, and was evidently dis- 
posed to run away. He was then remonstrated 
with; but at the same time the groans of the 
wounded and dying were simulated, and on his 
frequent inquiries after those who were down, the 
names of particular friends were mentioned. At 
length he was told that the man next to himself 
had fallen, when he instantly darted from his bed 
and out of the tent, and was awakened by falling 
over the tent-ropes. ; 

A gentleman dreamed that he had enlisted as a 
soldier, joined his regiment, and deserted. He 
was captured, taken back, tried, sentenced to be 
shot, and Jed out for execution. Preparations . 
were made, and a gun was fired. He then awoke, 
and found that a noise in an adjacent room had 
both caused his dream and aroused him from it. 

Dr. James Gregory dreamed of ascending the 
crater of Mount Etna, and of feeling the warmth 
of the ground under him, when he had gone to 
sleep with a vessel of hot water at his feet. He 
had ascended Mount Vesuvius,- where he felt this 
sensation of warmth while mounting up the side 
of the crater. He also dreamed of wintering at 
Hudson’s Bay, and of suffering acutely from the 
cold. On awaking he found that a portion of his 
bed-clothes were off. .A few days before he had 
been perusing an account of the condition during 
winter of the country of which he had dreamed. 

A gentleman and his wife during a period of 
great excitement both dreamed at the same time 
of the expected French invasion. Inthe morning 
it was found that a pair of tongs had:fallen in the 
room above, and the noise made by this accident 
was believed to have caused these concurrent 
dreams. Dr. Reid states, that whefi the dressing 
of a blister on his head had become ruffled so as to 
cause considerable discomfort, he dreamed that he 
fell into the hands of savages, who scalped him. 
A patient in the Edinburgh Infirmary talked a 
great. deal when asleep, making frequent and very 
distinct references to patients who had been in the 
ward two years ago, at which period she herself 
had been there. Her allusions had no reference to ~ 
those: cases which were then in the ward. A gen- 
tleman who had been chased by a bull forty-five 
years before the period to which our statement re- 
fers, had almost invariably dreamed of his perilous 
adventure ever since it occurred, whenever he had 


| eaten much supper, or any thing indigestible. 


A gentleman connected with a bank in Glasgow 
was paying money at the teller’s table, when a 
payment of six pounds was demanded. The per- 
son who made this demand was impatient, and » 
somewhat noisy, and, although his turn had not 
arrived, a gentleman requested that he might be 
paid and got rid of. Eight or nine months after, a 
deficiency of six pounds was discovered in the ac- 
counts of the bank. Several days and nights were 


‘| vainly consumed in efforts to discover this error, 


and the gentleman who had made the payment just 
mentioned went home grea igued. He then 
dreamed of the whole transaction with the impa- 


tient client, whose conduct had annoyed him at the 
/ moment, and awoke with the belief that this dream 


would bring about an extrication from the diffi- 
culty in the bank accounts. On examination, he 
found that this sum of six pounds had not been en- 
tered in the book of interests, and thus the defi- 
ciency was accounted:for. Dr. Abercrombie, to 
whom we are indebted for this and many other of 
= facts, considers this case ‘‘ exceedingly remark- 


_A gentleman of landed property in the vale of 
Gala was prosecuted for considerable arrears of 
teind, or tithé, which he was said to owe to a noble 
family. He believed that these tithes had been 


| purchased; but, after examining his father’s pa- 


pers, the public records, and those persons who had 
transacted law business with his father, he was un- 
able to obtain evidence of such a purchase. He 
therefore resolved to ride to Edinburgh, and com- 
promise the affair as well as he could. Going to 
bed-with the intention of putting this plan in exe-— 
cution on the morrow, he dreamed that his father, 
who had been dead many years, appeared to him. 
He inquired the cause of his son’s trouble; and 
when the gentleman had replied, and had added 
that the payment was the more unpleasant, because 
he had a strong consciousness that it was not owing, 
although he could not prove that to be the case, 
‘¢ You are right, my son,” answered the father ; ‘‘I 
did acquire right to these teinds for which you are 
now prosecuted. The papers relating to the trans- 
action are in the hands of Mr. ——, a writer (or at- 
torney), who is now retired from professional busi- 
ness, and resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. 
He was a person whom I employed on that occw 
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sion for a particular reason, but who never, on any 
other occasion, transacted business on my account. 
It is very possible that Mr. —— may have forgot- 


ten a matter which is now of a very old date; but: 


you may call it to his recollection by this token, 
that‘when I came to pay his account, there was 
difficulty in getting change for a Portugal piece of 
gold, and that we were forced to drink out the 
balance at a tavern.” The gentleman rode to In- 
~“veresk, and inquired of Mr. ——, a very old man, 
if he had transacted a certain: business for his fa~ 
ther. The old gentleman could not remember ; 
but when the Portugal piece of money was men- 
tioned, the whole came to his mind, and he at once 
sought for the papers, and found them. 

Some years ago an investigation was made in 
the north of Scotland respecting an atrocious mur- 
der. Aman came voluntarily forward, and stated 
that he had dreamed of a house near to which a 
voice had seemed'to tell him that the pack of the 
murdered peddler was buried. The spot mentioned 
was examined, and the pack was found near to it, 
but not precisely at the place. The individual 


accused was convicted; be confessed, and in the 
strongest manner exculpated the dreamer from’ 
It ap- 


any knowledge of or sliare in the murdeér. 
peared, however, that immediately after the ‘mur- 
der the two men had been together in a state of 
almost continual drunkenness, and some state- 
ments hdd probably then slipped from the mur- 
derer, which his companion might not remember 
when he was sober, but which the dream now re- 
called. 

A lady dreamed that an aged fentale relative 


had been murdered by a black servant, and the 


dream occurred more than once. She was then so 
impressed by it that she went to the house of the 
lady to whom it related, and prevailed upon a gen- 
tleman to watch in an adjoining room during the 
following night. About three o’clock in the morn- 
ing the gentleman, hearing footsteps on the stairs, 
‘ left his place of concealment, and met the servant 
carrying up a quantity of coals. Being questioned 
as to where he was going, he replied, in a confused 
~ and hurried manner, that he was going to mend his 
mistress’s firé—which, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in the middle of summer, was evidently im- 
possible; and, on further investigation, a strong 
knife was found concealed beneath the coals. An- 
other lady dreamed that a boy, her nephew, had 
been drowned, along with some young companions 
with whom he had engaged to go on a sailing ex- 
cursion, in the Frith of Forth. She sent for him 
- in the morning, and with much difficulty prevailed 

upon him to give up his engagement; his com- 
panions went and were all drowned. Dr. Aber- 
crombie declares these anecdotes to be “‘entirely 
authentic.” 


A clergyman went to Edinburgh fone a place at 


a short distance, and was sleeping there, when he 
dreamed of seeing one of his children in the midst 
of a fire. He awoke, and instantly returned home, 
and when he came within sight of his house he 
-found it on fire. He arrived in time to rescue one 
of his children who had been left in a dangerous 
situation. 

A gentleman in Cornwall dreamed that he was 
in the lobby of the House of Commons. A small 
man entered, wearing a blue coat and a white 
waistcoat; and immediately after another man, 
wearing a brown coat with yellow basket metal 
buttons, drew'a pistol from under his coat and 
fired it at the first man, who instantly fell.. Blood 
issued from a wound a ’ short distance beneath the 
left breast. The murderer was seized, and the 
dreamer saw his countenance. He awoke and 
told the dream to his wife, who made nothing of 
it; but in the sa 
three times, with ‘precisely similar circumstances. 
He felt greatly disposed'to warn Mr. Percival, who 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer ;. but some 
friends whom he consulted told him that he would 
be treated as a fanatic. Shortly after this gentle- 
man heartd of Mr. Percival’s death, he was in Lon- 
don, where he saw a picture of the murder in the 
ptint-shops, in which he recognized the counte- 
nance and dress of the individuals seen by him in 
his dream—the blood on Mr. Percival’s waistcoat, 
and the yellow basket-buttons on Bellingham’s 
coat, corresponding precisely with what he had 
seen. Dr. Abercrombie -received the particulars 

of this case from the gentleman himself, 
_ Dr. George Moore is our authority for the fol- 
lowing remarkable anecdote: An individual whom 
he knew well dreamed that he was in a church- 
yard reading the epitaphs, when a new grave at- 
tracted his notice. A remarkable stone at its head 
contained the name and the date of death of a friend 
whose company he had that evening enjoyed. This 
dream strongly impressed his memory ; but think- 
ing’ it superstitious to regard such a matter, he 
thought little or nothing of it till seven months 
afterward, when the death of his friend occurred 
' at the precise time of which he had dreamed. A 
young lady of Ross-shire dreamed that she saw her 
lover slain at Corunna on a particular day, and the 
dream proved a true one. 

Dr. Macnish dreamed of the death of a relative 
who was three hundred miles distant, and three 
days after he learned that his dream was correct, 
although there had not been the least expectation 
of his death. 

A gentleman whom Dr. Darwin mentions was 80 
deaf that for thirty years it had been necessary to 
converse with him by writing or by signs. He 
told Dr. Darwin that he never dreamed of hearing 
persons speak, or of conversing with them but by 
the fingers or by writing. Two persons who were 
blind also assured him that they never saw visible 
objects in their sleep since they had lost their sight. 
But Dr. Blacklock, who became blind when a few 


months old, had a consciousness in his dreams of |. 


the possession of a sense which he had not when 
awake. He fancied that he was joined to objects 
by a species of distant contact, which was effected 
_ by means of strings or threads. 

After forty years of total blindness, Huber 
dreamed of the sights of his childhood. Dr. Greg- 


ory says that he has employed thoughts in his lec- | 


‘of music, as if from angels’ harps. 


e night the dream was repeated 
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tures and writings which occurred to him in his 
dreams. He even used the expressions in which 
they were conyeyed. Condorcet said that he more 
than once made calculations in his sleep; and va- 
rious instances of literary composition during sleep” 
are'on record. 

A distinguished lawyer was consulted upon an 
important and difficult case, which he studied for 
several days with anxious care. His wife then 
saw him rise in the night and go to a desk in the 
bedroom. He sat down and wrote a long paper, 
which he carefully placed in the desk. He then 
returned to bed, and in the morning told his wife 
that he had dreamed of delivering a clear and lu 
minous opinion about a case which had greatly 
perplexed him, and that he wished he could re- 
member the train of thought of his dream, . She 
directed him to the desk, and there he found the 
opinion clearly copied out, which proved to be i 3 
rect. 


Moffat, the missionary, after wandering for man 
days in an African desert, withqut food or drink, 
says: ‘‘The tongue cleaving to the roof of the 
mouth, from “thirst, made conversation extremely 
difficult. At last we reached the long-wished-for 
waterfall; but it was too late to ascend the hill. 
We laid our heads on our'saddles. The last sound 
we heard was the distant roar of the lion; but we 
were too much exhausted to feel any thing like 
fear. Sleep came to our relief, and it seemed made 


“up of scenes the most lovely. . I felt as if engaged 


in roving among ambrosial bowers, hearing sounds 
7 I seemed to 
pass from stream to stream, in which I bathed, 
and slaked my thirst at many a crystal fount flow- 
ing from golden mountains enriched with living 
green. These pleasures continued till morning, 
when we awoke speechless with thirst, our eyes’ 
inflamed, and our whole frames burning like a 
coal.” 

Somnambulism and dreaming appear to be close- 
ly allied. Possibly the truth may be that, when 
dreaming, we are not perfectly asleep, and that the 
somnambulist is still more awake, without being 
fully in possession of the physical and mental pow- 
ers which he has when completely awakened. He 
is half awake. But more probably the phenomena 
depend on some special condition of the nervous 
system not yet ascertained. 

Horstius mentions a young nobleman who rose 
in his sleep, wrapped himself in a cloak, and 
passed through a window, in the citadel of Bres- 


lau, to the roof. Here he tore the nest of a mag- 


pie in pieces, and, wrapping the ySung birds in his 
cloak, returned to his room and went to bed, In 
the morning he stated that he had dreamed of do- 
ing these things, and could not be persuaded that 
his dream was a reality until the birds in his cloak } 
were shown tohim. Dr. Pritchard tells of a man 
who rose, dressed himself, saddled his horse, and 
rode to the place where a market was held, all in 
his sleep. Martinet states that a saddler was ac- 
customed to rise and pursue his calling when asleep ; 
and Professor Upham tells of an American farmer 
who rose in his sleep, went to his barn, and there 
threshed five bushels of rye in the dark, and yet he 
separated the grain and straw with the greatest ac- 
curacy. Many cases are recorded where somnam- 
bulists have studied or composed. 

r. Abercrombie received the following case from 
an ahaa medical man, whose pupil the somnam- 
bulist was. This pupil was a botanist, and had 
lately received the first botanical prize from a pub. 
lic institution. . One night, after a long botanital 
excursion, his master heard a heavy, measured 
footstep on the stairs; and, on going into the pas- 
sage, he found his pupil in his hat and shirt, with 
his tin case slung across his shoulders, and a large 
stick in his hand. ‘' His eyes,” says his master, 
‘* were more open than natural; but I observed he 
never directed them to me, or to the candle which 
Iheld. While I was contemplating the best meth- 
od of getting him to bed again, he commenced the 
following dialogue: ‘ Are you going to Greenwich, 
Sir?’ ‘Yes, Sir.’ ‘Going by water, Sir?’ * Yes, 
Sir.’ ‘ May I go with you, Sir?” ‘Yes, Sir; but 
I am going directly ; therefore please to follow me.’ 
Upon this I walked up to his room, and he follow- 
ed me, without the least error in stepping up the 
stairs. At the side of his bed I begged he would 
get into the boat, as I must be off immediately. I 
then removed the tin case from his wir 4 his 
hat dropped off, and he got into bed, observing he 
knew my face very well—he had often seen me at 
the river’s side.” A long conversation then passed 
between the pupil and the imaginary boatman, 
which continued for three-quarters of an hour, and 
in which he never made an irrelevant reply. But 
when asked, in this conversation, who had gained 
the first botanical prize, he named another gentle- 
man, but did not mention himself. ‘ Indeed!” 
was the reply; ‘‘did he gain the highest prize?” 
but he said nothing. And when asked, ‘‘ Do you 
know Mr. ——?”’ after much hesitation he answer- 
ed, ‘‘ If I must confess it, my name is ——."" With 
these two exceptions, he never hesitated in the con- 


versation. He now lay down in bed, saying that . 


he felt tired, and that he would wait until the pro- 
fessor came. But he soon sat up, and conversed, 
with another gentleman with correctness, and with- 
out hesitancy, even in uttering long sentences, Aft- 
er talking for about an hour, he said, ‘It ig very 
cold on this grass; but, I am so tired, I must lie 
down.” Shortly afterward he did lie down, and 
was quiet through the night. In the morning he 
was quite unconscious of what had passed, and 
could not remember that he 
any thing. | 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS 
All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, copied by ain 
half rates, by 


Hints to Company Officers 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Pu Broadway, N. ¥. 
price. 


TRONG’S 

SOLDIERS’ TINE PACKAGE, NO. 1, 
“1 very fancy ms new 15 
1 elegant embossed Envelope .............++ db 3 
1 handsome Valentine, new style ........... ded¢eohehie 10 
1 nicely em Envelope. ....5.0+.sceccccqecseccece 2 
8 Military Comic Valentines, new style............+-- 9 

SOLDIERS’ VALENTINE PACKAGE, NO. 2, 

OONTAIN 

1 elegant Vaientine, new style 
1 fancy Envelope. . ee 2 
1 very rich Valentine, new ‘style . pecs 20 
1 fancy embossed Envelope. ........ 2 
1 beautiful new style....... 
1 embossed Envelope... 


3 nicely colored Valentines, new designs 18 
9 splendid Valentine Cards cece “19 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. | 
The above are enclosed in & handsome illumi- 
nated envelope, printed in colors, and will be sent by mail, 
free of charge, Sutlers and the 


ers, Dominoes, Dice an 
ep, &c., all in a neat box for 
faa Tr Price $1 50. Sent free by mail 


“WAR LIFE.” Stories Neatly 
bound. Sent for 50 
ENDER PEE PERCE, 
Publishers and Patent Agents, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


CATARRE!—Dr. 
penetrates te the very seat terrible disease, and 
Price $1 00. ‘Send a 
stamp for a pamphlet. Depot 612 Broadway. 


Rheamatiom—Who has it? 


It has been confessed! by thousands who 
have used them, that Metallic Ia- 
soles are the only preventive and cure, Sold by all 

‘Send for acircular. METTAM & CO., 429 Broadway. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS | 


Opposite St. Send f for a Cire 


ONDON LANCET for J. JANUARY is now 
issued.—Articles of the first emimence, imciuding 


two on oo Health and Su the American Armies. 
Publishing Office, H. DEXTER, No. 113 Nassau Street. 
AS. HERALD, Proprietor. 


Send for our Hand-Book 


AND ARMS. Selpho’s Patent. 6516 Broadway, N. Y., 
Nicholas Hotel. Circular. 


Splendid Holiday. Presents. 
THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER BrrereD 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT LOW 

PRICES, 


100,000 
Watouzs, Cuarms, or Gotp Pens, Brace- 


J. 3 INSLOW & CO., 206 Broadway, New York. 


y Musical Boxes! 


A BEAUTIFUL PARLOR ORNAMENT! 


To Sutlers and ‘other Dealers: 


When a dogen or more are ord 
cent. will be made. NOT SOLD 


N QUANTITIES 
OF LESS THAN SIX. Will be sent with bill 


Express, with 


of the bill that | 
one quarter asa 

will be paid for, or deposit the whole amount the Ex- 
press a. the same. These 
rules will not be 
Order exp. 


Comer Maiden Lane and Brosdway, New York. 


p= SIONS, BOUNTY, PAY, PRIZE-MON- 


Claims, 
SOMES & BROWN, No. 3 Park Mata 
k of Information. 


Portable Printing Offices, 
the use of Merchants, Druggista, and all who wish 
their own . Circular sent free. § 
ADAMS PRESS CO,, 31 Park Row, N. 


Oo YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 


R. G. GRAHAM, No*109 Strect, 


Cristadoro’s Hair Dye. 
Cristadoro’ Wreaereative. 


Unequaled as a dressing. 
and applied at No. 6 Astor House, N. 


Just Tribate to Merit. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
Jaly ilith, 1862, 


RS SHOULD PROCURE A 
Copy of “HOW TO GET A PATENT." Bend « 3 
cent stamp to FOWLER AND WELIS, New Yetk. 


MILITARY GOODS. 
Swords for Presentatior®£ Sashes, Belts, 
and Revolvers. 
Every article in the Military Line Wholesale and Retail 


W.J. Syms & Bro., 


300 Broadway, New York. 


white ; ase int ar 
an excellen protection in all 


t 
sale by the trade generally. Sent by mail on receipt of 


price and 4 stam 
Ladies’ sizes Gan sizes, $1 00. 
GOODYEAR'S L. B. GLOVE CO., 


kinds of house-work. For . 


tracts of from $15 to per acre, payable wi = yoars. 

and society. Hun are Apply 
to CHAS. P.M., Vineland, d Co., 
New Jersey. TS Solon Robinson and Ru- 
ral sent free, From Report of Salen Robinson, Ag Ed. 


ss Tt ie one of the meet extensive fertile tracte, in an al- 

| most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 

farming Getta of Weatern Prairies. 
WINNER'S PERPECT GUIDE 


For VIOLIN, FLUTE, AND GUITAR, ACCORDEON, 
PIANO, MELODEON, FIFE.. FLAGEOLET, and CLAR- 


nd at once 


ad pring business, 
G. STORKE, Auburn, ¥. 


To the Nervous. 
Dr, Adam Laurie’s Life Pills, 
The great Nervous Remedy, are for sale at the Sole 
Agency, No. 4 Union Square, New York. 


Price One Dollar per box, with full directions. 
All letters with enclosures must be addressed as above. 


Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds free to 

join the RURAL KEYSTONE CLUB.” 2c. 

particulars send stamp to 

P.8 


6 A MONTH! We want Agents at $60 « month, 


lars free, Address, SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, 


CARDS 


Speciman 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN Naw 
Have Just Published; 


SPRINGS OF ACTION. Mrs. C. H. B. Riomazps. 
ait Cloth, $1 00; Cloth, 


| 
an 


the Rev. Gro. 


, and Duties of Officers. 
tar~ Sent by Mail, postage free, om recéipt of price. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGA ZINE. 


a discount of 10 


thém to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- ~ 


f 
Lets, Lockets, Rives, = Pow, 
. TONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC, 
Worth $500,000, 
To be sold for One Doliar each, without regard to val- 
get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform you 
what you can have for $1, and at the same time get our 
Circulat containing fall list and particulars, also terms to 
which we 
early. T. W. STRONG, Importer and Publisher, a a Companion for the Soldier! 
| 98 Nassau Street, New York. Richly ornamented, and performing gil the popular Airs , 
S@™” Send foracircular. — of the day. Can not get out of order. 
9 taining per dozen, assorted......... 
| 
THE BEST SELLING HISTORY 
OF THE RE 
te 
Duryea’s Maizena 
that received a medal and honorable mention from the 
manufacturers of**Corn Starch” and ** Prepared Corn 
Flour” of this and other countries notwithstanding. ———————————————————————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_———_—_— 
Maizena . 
The food and laxury of the age, without a — 
One trial will convince the most sceptical. Pud- 
dings, Cakes, Custards, Blanc Mange, é&c., without isin- 
economical. A slight addition to ordinary t Flour 4 MONTE: want Agape in every 
greatly improves Bread and Cake. It is alco excellent for county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sell my : 
vies for fish and meat,eoups, | new cheap Family Sewing Machines. 
For compere witht A lit- 8. MADISON, Malne. 
te, tea, t up in 1 pound packages, ditections. | , 
delicious article of food for children and invalids 
ages. y Grocers and Druggists everywhere. " 
Manufactured at Glen Cove, Long Me. | 
Island. 
Wholesale Depot, 166 Fulten Street. | 
WM. DURYEA, General Agent. ; 
| 
containing Extracts from the Writings of Mrs, . ¥ 
Hands, pos ty for Infantry. Standing Orders, Ex. 
fromm the Revided for the Army, 
wey 
Every desoription of Rubber Goods, Wholesale ana Retail.’ | 
To all Wanting Farms. | | 
Large and thriving settlement ef Vineland. Rich soil. TERMS : 
Good crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, &c., to be seen—only One Copy for ome Year. . . . . « . $800 | 
80 miles from Philadel tful climate—20 acre Two Copies for One Year . ... . -On 
An Eztra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tren 
sokremzs, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25 ). : 
Magazine and WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $5 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
ull 
HARPER’S WEEELY. 
. | e Single Copies Six Cents. 
TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . « «$80 
IONET, containing to enable the pupil to ob- | And an Copy will be allowed for every Club of : 
© Ten at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25. 
choice collection of Each, 50 cents. Teachers, =e” The ‘Publishers employ no TRavetine AGENTS. 
pupils, and dealers desirous of obtaining a low-priced In- | Parties who desire to subscribe to Harper's Magazine or . 
struction Book, one that is useful and attractive, will find | Harper's Weekly had better remit direct to the Publish-- | 
By Carr. C. C. Anprews, U.S.A, are adapted to all grades of scholars: The exercises are | eral Agent with whom they are acquainted, and of whose 
sprightly and enlivening, and the selection of music com- | responsibility they are assured. . 
prises the most popular melodies oftheday. Mailed, post- | HARPE]), & BROTHERS, Pustismens, 
paid, by DITSON & CO., Boston. New Youu 


